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No vou do your part? 


DO YOU CARRY OUT your duties as a good trade unionist? To be a good trade unionist 


one must be a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. Now 
is the time to resolve to do your share to insure that your union will always be the kind of 
union you want it to be. Take a genuine interest in your organization’s affairs. Study its 
problems. Bring new members into the fold. And attend meetings regularly. It is im- 
possible to overemphasize the importance of consistent attendance at local union meet- 
ings. It’s at the meetings that you get your chance to take part in shaping the policies 
of your union. Almost all of us want our unions to be effective, clean, thoroughly demo- 
cratic and deserving of the respect of the community. It’s up to us—and no one else— 
to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. And that means that each 
one of us has an inescapable duty to turn out for meetings. Your union will be what you 


want it to be—if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings regularly. 





YOUR UNION IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
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A New Day 


It is my contention that effective democracy 
could not have existed as we know it in 
America if it were not for the advent of 
unionism and the continued efforts of union 
men to uphold it. It is a personal duty for 
every union man to do his share of watering 
the plant that is unionism and democracy in 
action, 

We have almost come to believe that the 
sciences of chemistry and physics have a 
monopoly on new discoveries. But there are 
many fields of human endeavor, not graced 
with the title of science, within which some 
momentous discoveries and achievements have 
been made. Some of the most important and 
significant—though least recognized—of new 
developments are taking place in the ranks of 
the union movement. 

Many of us still allow ourselves to be held 
back from enjoying all that life has to offer 
because we cling to useless concepts and base- 
less fears that we have inherited from a past 
generation of strife. The time has come for 
you and me to do our respective parts in at- 
taining new goals and casting off the gar- 
ments of fear and trembling that we had to 
wear when to be a unionist was to be in 
actual danger of physical violence. 

Those days of fear are behind us; now we 
can accomplish those ambitions which every 
union man considers to be his democratic 
right. Unions have kept democracy alive in 
America; now we have a right to a full share 
of its advantages. 

New discoveries in unionism may mean that 
we have to shed many of our old and out- 
moded ways of life. The world is driving 
ahead at missile speed. If we continue to 
push along at propeller-driven speed, it will 
be as though we had turned our faces to the 
rear and marched backward. 

The growth and development of democracy 
in America depends on union brothers de- 
manding more and more of the right answers 
to economic problems and greater advantages 
for more people. The welfare of the worker 
is the business of every union man. We 
cannot afford to relax our efforts toward his 
improvement for a day or an hour. 

These are the responsibilities of manhood 
that we have shouldered. 

Leonard John Turner. 
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The jobless are crowding unemployment compensation offices. Every week many thousands exhaust their benefits. 


PRESIDENT MEANY WRITES 


lt lailee bagi 


TEXT OF LETTER RECEIVED BY EACH MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
UPON HIS RETURN TO WASHINGTON AFTER EASTER RECESS 


AMERICA today stands on the brink of depres- 
sion. 

This stark fact America must face with honesty 
and determination. America has shown its great- 
ness—in war and peace—only when it has been 
willing to face the truth arid to take whatever 
action may be necessary. Confidence in Ameri- 
ca’s basic economic strength can only be main- 
tained by the knowledge that corrective steps 
are being taken. 

On March 11, I publicly warned that unless 
the March unemployment figures showed a sea- 
sonal drop of at least 200,000 jobs, we would be 
in serious trouble. Instead of this drop, how- 
ever, there has been an actual increase in March 
unemployment. 

Today more than 5,200,000 Americans are 
jobless. Today more than 314 million Ameri- 
cans are working far less than a full workweek, 
adding the economic equivalent of 1.3 million 
to the unemployment figure. 

As a practical matter, then, nearly 914 per 


cent of our labor force is jobless. 
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Close to 45,000 workers are exhausting their 
unemployment compensation benefits every week. 

It is on behalf of these people—these millions 
of American workers—that I am writing you to- 
day. Many of them are members of our unions. 
All of them are members of that great human 
family that is America. Their suffering cannot 
be measured statistically. There are no statistics 
which can measure the fears of a worker and his 
family at a time like this. 

Unless America acts now to stop this suffering, 
inevitably additional millions will soon join the 
ranks of the unemployed. Every important indi- 
cator continues to point downward. There isn’t 
a single ray of sunshine on the economic scene. 

The Congress of the United States thus faces 
a grave challenge. The country is looking to 
you for the swift, meaningful action which the 
Congress has demonstrated in past crises. 

I am aware of the anti-recession measures 
adopied to date by the Congress and the measures 
which the Administration is supporting. The econ- 


omist of the AFL-CIO, after careful and thor- 
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ough study, have concluded that these measures 
might pump up to a total of a billion dollars into 
the economy this year. But at a time when the 
United States is losing 25 billion dollars a year 
in national production, this puny economic blood 
transfusion cannot possibly restore the economy 
to good health. 

Clearly, Congress must take bolder action. 

First priority must be given to relieving the 
plight of the unemployed themselves. This can 
be done by the adoption of an unemployment 
compensation bill which will require larger bene- 
fits and longer duration. The McCarthy-Kennedy 
bill deserves your full support. Substantial in- 
creases in unemployment compensation payments 
will not help the recipients but will increase gen- 
eral purchasing power, which will in turn help 
the entire economy. 

In order to relieve the plight of the economy 
itself, we renew our recommendation for a sub- 
stantial tax cut which will affect primarily the 


A 6 to 8 bil- 


lion dollar tax reduction in both personal income 


lower and middle income groups. 


taxes and excise taxes could be decisive in the 


The AFL-CIO has called for ther anti-recession 
measures. These include a real public works 
program, school construction, a much bigger hous. 
ing program, an increase and extension of the fed. 
eral minimum wage, improvements in the social 
security program, and depressed areas legisla. 
tion. 

Clearly, now is the time for America to act 
before confidence in the bedrock soundness of our 
economy becomes undermined. To wait further 
weeks or months will only add to the suffering of 
millions and the need for more drastic and costly 
measures later. 

Only last week a spokesman for the Soviet Un- 
ion predicted that America would not be able to 
get out of its economic difficulties. We can prove 
these Communist spokesmen wrong. 

We can end the economic recession. We can 
move on to further economic growth. But we 
must be willing to face the facts. America has 
shown in the past that free enterprise can meet any 
challenge, from any source. We believe it can 
again—if we get on the job at once. 

All America is looking to the Congress for ac- 





present situation. 


tion to end this recession. 


President Meany Blasts ‘Right to Work’ Lie 


HE “high-powered brazen lie” 

is the major weapon employed 

by advocates of so-called “right 
to work” laws, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany declared last month in 
an address at the annual Orange Fes- 
tival in San Bernardino, California. 
They are using the lie technique, he 
said, by broadcasting throughout the 
nation that laws prohibiting the 
union shop will guarantee to every- 
one “the right to work.” 

“The shoddy proposition misla- 
beled ‘the right to work’ conveys 
neither rights nor work,” the large 
audience was told by Mr. Meany. 
“It will not create one new job. It 
will not restore one worker now un- 
employed to a payroll. It will not 
save the job of a single person who 
now faces impending layoff.” 

What a “wreck” law will do, the 
AFL-CIO president pointed out, is to 
weaken unions and bring about 
“lower wages and living standards, 
lower purchasing power, shrunken 
markets, depressed communities and 
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fewer job and profit opportunities.” 

Referring to the current campaign 
to enact “right to work” in California 
via the referendum route, Mr. Meany 
declared that the standards and prac- 
tices of Mississippi—a state with a 
“wreck” law—have no place in Cali- 
fornia. 

He scored “certain ambitious poli- 
ticians who apparently think that the 
public has now been conditioned to 
embrace an anti-labor platform as a 
substitute for a constructive program 
and that the wings of a lie afford a 
suitable vehicle to ride to political 
preferment.” 

Mr. Meany told his large audience 
that labor’s awareness of the danger 
of the lie technique comes from “bit- 
ter first-hand experience” in battles 
over child labor, the conspiracy doc- 
trine, the open shop drives of past 
years, the “American Plan” and the 
“labor monopoly bugaboo.” 

He detailed the economic condi- 
tions in “right to work” states, noting 
the exploitation of labor and the high 


rate of unemployment, and adding: 

“The rest of the citizens of those 
states that have chosen to follow this 
treacherous path have also lost a 
great deal. When they swallowed the 
lie that strong trade unionism impairs 
liberty and discourages enterprise 
and that repressive anti-labor legisla- 
tion is necessary to the attraction of 
industry or the promotion of the eco- 
nomic development of a state, they 
betrayed not only labor but them- 
selves as well.” 

The AFL-CIO president said the 
worker does not “begin to realize his 
full measure of freedem until he joins 
a union.” 

“The alternative to trade unionism 
is not liberty but the tyranny of the 
company boss,” he asserted. 

Business itself, Mr. Meany said, is 
a victim of the “right to work” cam- 
paign with businessmen being ex- 
ploited by “professional hucksters and 
cynical opportunists who use these 
campaigns as a surefire means of tap- 
ping the corporation till.” 
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THE HOUSING CHALLENGE 


MERICA is paying the price 
A for years of inaction on the 

housing front. At a time 
when high-level housing activity 
should provide a powerful stimulus to 
economic recovery, housing construc- 
tion is dragging along at the lowest 
level in nearly a decade. Repeated 
failure to adopt housing programs de- 
signed to meet the nation’s total re- 
quirements is now hampering efforts 
to restore economic prosperity. 

We are learning the hard way that 
building homes takes time. Resi- 
dential construction cannot be turned 
on and off like water. Only when 
homebuilding is permanently geared 
to high levels of activity can it play 
the role we expect of it as a key factor 
in the nation’s economy. Only posi- 
tive, progressive policies and pro- 
grams can assure that housing will 
help and not hinder America’s pros- 
perity. A policy of drift, a philos- 
ophy of housing-as-usual will not do. 

It is now five years since organized 
labor became the first representative 
group in the United States to recog- 
nize that at least 2,000,000 homes 
should be built each year in order to 
meet the country’s minimum housing 
requirements. 

The estimate we made at that time 
has since been confirmed by every 
reputable expert in the housing field 
who has studied the problem. 

Whenever and wherever we could, 
spokesmen for organized labor, the 
National Housing Conference and 
others concerned with assuring all 
Americans the opportunity to obtain 
decent homes have urged the develop- 
ment of a national housing program 
geared to the goal of 2,000,000 homes 
a year. 

In advancing this objective for a 
national housing policy, we have also 
stated that the goal of 2,000,000 
homes annually could be achieved 
only by a fundamental redirection of 
housing policies and programs. The 
No. 1 requirement is development of 
programs which would assure a much 
larger proportion of new homes with- 
in the means of the millions of low- 
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By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, AFL-CIO Housing Committee 


and middle-income families who are 
now virtually priced out of the hous- 
ing market. 

We have repeatedly stressed the 
simple fact that no matter how run- 
down their present dwellings are, peo- 
ple will not buy or rent new homes 
unless they can afford them. If hous- 
ing charges and rents are too high 
for the incomes of ordinary families, 
those families can’t and won’t buy or 
rent new houses. Knowing. this, 
builders won’t even attempt to build 
a sufficient number of houses for 
them. 

This is what has actually happened. 
With most new houses out of the fi- 
nancial reach of a large proportion of 
families, homebuilding rates have 
been held down to about half of the 
minimum 2,000,000 units a year need- 
ed. Last year less than 1,000,000 
homes were privately built for the first 
time since 1947. Because the other 
million homes needed were not built, 
about a million families—comprising 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 persons—were 
deprived of the opportunity to get the 
homes they needed. 


MILLION needed homes were not 
built last year because the fami- 
lies who needed those homes could 
not meet the sky-high charges and 
rents they would have had to pay un- 
der existing market conditions. In 
fact, financial charges were so high 
that many families who did purchase 
new homes could buy them only by 
stretching their budgets to the point 
where they had to reduce expendi- 
tures on other family necessities. 
The simple fact is that a large pro- 
portion of potential home buyers are 
being priced out of the market. Busi- 
ness Week, in its March 29 issue, re- 
ported that increasing numbers of 
builders are beginning to realize that 
“we have priced ourselves out of the 
big market.” This sentiment is typi- 
fied by this statement, cited by Busi- 
ness Week, made by a major mort- 
gage lender: 
“Today most potential buyers 
whose mortgage applications we re- 


ject simply cannot meet the monthly 
payments.” 

Because housing construction has 
lagged so far behind housing needs, 
virtually no progress is being made 
toward reducing the amount of bad 
housing. According to a government 
survey, more than 13,000,000 families 
in December, 1956, were still forced 
to live in substandard houses. In 
fact, there had been virtually no 
change in the number of substandard 
houses since 1950. 

The present Administration has 
completely failed to understand the 
nature of the critical housing problem 
the nation faces. This failure stems 
from a fundamental defect in_ its 
philosophy and its program. 

Top housing spokesmen for the 
Administration have made it clear 
again and again that they look upon 
housing as simply a private business 
which is supposed to produce profits 
for builders and financiers but is un- 
related to the needs of the public. 
Their attitude seems to be that if the 
largely unregulated efforts of private 
builders, bankers and real estate oper- 
ators meet the housing requirements 
of the American people, that is all to 
the good. 

The Administration is willing to 
help them—but not home buyers— 
with various types of financial assist- 
ance. But if private efforts do not 
produce the homes America needs, 
this seems to be of virtually no con- 
cern to the Administration. 

From time to time individual mem- 
bers of Congress have sought to fill 
the void of leadership in the housing 
field left by the Administration. Un- 
fortunately, their efforts have been 
largely unavailing. 

In the face of indifference at best 
and more often hostile opposition by 
Administration spokesmen, only a few 
Senators and Representatives have 
been willing to support all new pro- 
grams designed to meet America’s 
total housing needs. Instead of meet- 
ing the housing problem squarely 
with effective, lasting solutions, Con- 
gress has, in the main, merely tinkered 
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with existing inadequate programs. 

We are in a serious recession. 
More than 5,000,000 workers have 
been deprived of their livelihood and 
among them are hundreds of thou- 
sands in the building and construc- 
tion trades. Incidentally, while the 
general economy began its downward 
slide last summer, housing activity 
has been declining ever since 1954. 

If we had the right kind of program 
that would permit low- and middle- 
income families to obtain homes with- 
in their means, housing could have 
been a key factor in helping to re- 
store the nation to economic health. 
Stepped-up housing might have been 
a potent remedy for the economic ill- 
ness which now plagues the country 
because housing, more than any other 
industry, contributes to the genera- 
tion of production and employment in 
other key industries. 

When houses are built, it means 
jobs not just for bricklayers, electri- 
cians, carpenters and other types of 
building tradesmen, but also for 
workers in the steel, lumber, building 
materials, furniture, electrical appli- 
ance and many other industries. 


SUBSTANTIAL expansion in hous- 
A ing construction in the very early 
months of this recession might have 
provided the shot in the arm to the 
entire economy which could have 
helped to turn the tide from retreat 
to advance in overall economic ac- 
tivity. 

Unfortunately, aside from a few 
virtually meaningless gestures to re- 
move red tape in existing programs, 
the Administration has ignored the 
possibilities housing offers as a power- 
ful anti-recession weapon. 

In fact, the President’s budget and 
economic message in January—long 
after the seriousness of the economic 
decline had become perfectly clear— 
proposed cutbacks rather than expan- 
sion of housing and urban redevelop- 
ment programs. 

Spurred by calls for action by labor 
and other pro-housing forces, the ini- 
tiative for stimulating housing to help 
fight the recession came in Congress 
with the passage in record time of 
the Emergency Housing Act of 1958, 
introduced by Senator Sparkman. 
This measure passed the Senate with- 
out a single “nay” and was approved 
by the House by an overwhelming 
voice vote. On April 1 the President 
signed the bill—very reluctantly. 
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The Emergency Housing Act has 
only the limited objective of helping 
to overcome the persistent lag in 
home construction and thereby to 
stimulate recovery. It will not—and 
its sponsors did not intend it to— 
meet the continuing, long-term hous- 
ing deficit confronting the nation. 

Setting up no new programs, the 
Emergency Housing Act simply au- 
thorized an additional $1.85 billion 
for existing housing programs. More- 
over, its main provisions are permis- 
sive, not mandatory. The new law 
does not require the President or the 
Housing Administrator to take needed 
action. It simply tells them what they 
may do if they are so inclined. 

The negative attitude of the Ad- 
ministration was never clearer than 
in the statement the President issued 
when he signed the bill. Criticizing 
provisions to authorize $1 billion in 
secondary financing by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for 
moderate-priced housing, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“The legislation ignores the re- 
sponsibility and ability of private 
enterprise to function without impos- 
ing a direct burden on the federal 
purse. 

“It has been the fixed policy of this 
Administration, and should be the 
consistent purpose of the federal gov- 
ernment, to seek in every way to en- 
courage private capital and private 
investors to finance in competitive 
markets the myriad activities in our 
economy, including housing construc- 
tion. This legislation contains pro- 
visions that are wholly inconsistent 
with that policy and with the philos- 
ophy of the free enterprise system 
that has made this nation strong.” 

The trouble with this statement is 
that “private capital and private in- 
vestors” have not been financing an 
adequate amount of housing construc- 
tion for millions of families who 
urgently need decent homes. As 
Business Week reports, even builders 
and bankers are beginning to wake up 
to this fact. 

This country will not begin to get 
the houses we desperately need until 
the federal government adopts effec- 
tive, positive policies. We should rely 
on private enterprise to the maximum 
extent possible, but if private enter- 
prise cannot or will not do the total 
housing job, it is the responsibility of 
the federal government to step in and 
assure that every family does have an 





opportunity to obtain a decent home. 

The Emergency Housing Act may 
help to stimulate some additional 
housing construction this year. but 
there is little chance that private 
homebuilding in 1958 will exceed by 
much last year’s dismal level of less 
than 1,000,000 units. The new law 
will bring little, if any, relief to the 
more than 13,000,000 families forced 
to live in substandard dwellings, 
Their needs can be met only by a 
comprehensive, forward-looking pro- 
gram geared to the nation’s total long. 
term housing requirements. 

It will take broad, imaginative ac. 
tion now to arrest the nearly catastro- 
phic deterioration of living conditions 
American families face in the years 
ahead. Our population has been ex- 
panding at a terrific rate. It is now 
more than 173,000,000—an increase 
of about 23,000,000 since 1950. It is 
estimated that by 1975 our population 
will reach 229,000,000—a further in- 
crease of about 56,000,000 over the 
present level and a total increase of 
79,000.000, or more than 50 per cent, 
since 1950. 

The explosive rate of our popula- 
tion growth, the rapid decay of the 
downtown areas of our cities, the 
planless mushrooming of suburbs in 
all sections of the country, the plight 
of Negro and other minority families 
crowded into slum ghettos, the need 
for additional houses and community 
facilities resulting from continual 
migration of industries and of fami- 
lies—all of these dictate the need for 
fundamental rethinking of housing 
and urban redevelopment policies and 
programs. 


HAT are some of the ingredients 
Wi the comprehensive housing 
and urban redevelopment program 
America needs? 

First, Congress must authorize re- 
sumption of a large-scale, low-rent. 
public housing program to provide de- 
cent homes for low-income families. 

To be sure, improvements can be 
made in the way in which the public 
housing program is carried out. 

For example, consideration should 
be given to encouraging development 
of small projects in order to facilitate 
the fitting of public housing into 
neighborhoods. Also, to improve liv- 
ing conditions in public housing, s0- 
cial and community services should 
be provided. Income limits should be 
raised to realistic levels so that public 
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housing will be available to a cross- 
section of low-income families. 

With these and other improve- 
ments, public housing will provide 
better homes for low-income families 
and achieve more acceptance and sup- 
port in the community at large. 

It is imperative that we face up to 
the unmet housing needs of millions 
of moderate-income families. Private 
builders and the present Administra- 
tion have largely ignored housing 
needs of workers and other middle- 
income families whose incomes range 
between $3000 and $6000 a year. 
Good homes must be made available 
to middle-income families at the low- 
est possible financial charges that do 
not involve actual subsidy. 

This objective can be realized by 
development of a program of low- 
interest, long-term loans for the con- 
struction of cooperative, non-profit 
rental and sales housing for moder- 
ate-income families. 

The programs of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, enthusiasti- 


cally launched in hundreds of com- 
munities across the nation, should be 
expanded and speeded up. What has 
been done so far to tear down slums 
and modernize the obsolescent sec- 
tions of some of our cities represents 
real progress, but it is very far from 
enough. 

The urban land areas under actual 
redevelopment are probably less than 
one per cent of the total blighted area 
in U.S. cities. Substandard dwellings 
to be removed by redevelopment proj- 
ects are slightly over one per cent of 
all substandard, non-farm units in 
1950. 

To expand urban redevelopment 
efforts, Congress should authorize a 
$5 billion, ten-year program for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 
Since many cities are in serious fi- 
nancial straits, it may well be neces- 
sary for the federal government to in- 
crease its present share of the cost of 
urban redevelopment. 

In addition, the federal govern- 
ment should give positive encourage- 


ment for cooperative metropolitan 
planning to facilitate balanced growth 
of metropolitan areas. Planning on a 
metropolitan basis is necessary to as- 
sure that outmoded, artificial bound- 
aries do not block replanning and re- 
building of the interior of our metro- 
politan areas or proper development 
of outlying suburbs. 

These are the main features of the 
comprehensive housing and urban re- 
development program America needs. 
This would not be an expensive pro- 
gram. Actually, the cost of such a 
program would average only about $1 
billion annually during the next ten 
to fifteen years. 

These costs, constituting only about 
one and a quarter per cent of total 
federal expenditures, can be com- 
pared with $3.6 billion required an- 
nually for federal expenditures for 
the new highway program. 

Thus, the cost of this program is 
extremely small. It is negligible when 
weighed against the long-term bene- 
fits to the families of America. 


Strengthening Union Democracy 


AM inclined to place my great- 

est reliance for the preservation 

and strengthening of the demo- 
cratic processes of the labor move- 
ment on the labor movement itself. 
The origins and growth of the labor 
movement are inextricably tied up 
with the democratic idea. The idea of 
democracy has ever been the source 
of strength and sustenance of the 
labor movement. 

The practical problems of union 
survival and particularly good times 
have blurred the commitment to these 
democratic values. Yet I feel safe 
in saying that unless these democratic 
and humane values are reasserted as 
fundamental operating principles, the 
labor movement in the United States, 
as we have known it, will deteriorate. 

Indeed, the democratic process is 
of the essence of union functioning 
because if the union is not an instru- 
ment of interest representation it is 
nothing. The union’s ability to rep- 
resent its constituents has been and 
is its chief stock in trade in a way 
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that is not true of any other private 
association. A failure of the union 
to function democratically is there- 
fore a failure in its central function. 
I am certain that the strategic ele- 
ment in democratic unionism must 
be this “will to democracy” on the 
part of the leadership. It is the 
leadership of the labor movement at 
all levels of union government, from 
steward and business agent to the 
national president, that must act posi- 
tively and creatively to give vitality 
to democracy in the union within the 
framework of union goals. 


0 ACHIEVE this, the union leader- 
Tap must first act out of convic- 
tion that democracy is worthwhile 
even if it is occasionally inconvenient. 
And, secondly, union leadership must 
communicate to the membership an 
awareness and sensitivity to the re- 
sponsibilities and the occasional in- 
conveniences involved in the exercise 
of democratic rights. 

Nothing so attenuates the leader’s 


will to democracy as indifference on 
the part of the members. 

I feel moderately optimistic that 
we are now witnessing a reassertion 
of democratic principles. The crisis 
that the labor movement is confront- 
ing with respect to corruption also 
has redeeming features. It is now 
possible for friends of and partici- 
pants in the labor movement to dis- 
cuss these issues openly and candidly 
without being made to feel that some- 
how the solidarity of the labor move- 
ment is thereby being put in peril. 

I do not share the cynical doctrine 
of the “iron law of oligarchy” school 
that dooms the labor movement ir- 
revocably to authoritarian govern- 
ment. 

There are strong signs that, either 
out of self-interest or ideological 
commitment to the principles of the 
American labor movement or both, 
the leadership will take firm and posi- 
tive steps to strengthen democracy 
in the labor movement. 

As indeed it is now doing. 











When a Worker Loses this Joh 


Unemployed unionists and their families are getting help 


with their problems in a period of crisis from 


local Community Services Committees of the AFL-CIO 


By LEO PERLIS, Director, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 


to describe unemployment. Some 
refer to it as a “rolling readjust- 


Py tc describe use different terms 


ment.” Others consider it a “reces- 
sion.” Still others call it a “depres- 
sion.” 


But while the economists may dif- 
fer in their descriptions, they do have 
one thing in common—their statis- 
tics on which they base their conclu- 
sions. To the economist, statistics 
are important. They are the only 
way they can properly chart the 
course of the economic situation in 
America. 

But to the man without a job and 
to the family without a financial 
future, unemployment is not a sta- 
tistic—it is a personal, ofttimes fright- 
ening crisis. This is equally true 
whether one man or more than five 
million are unemployed. 

And at such a time it is extremely 
important that the unemployed union 
member knows that his union under- 
stands his situation, is concerned 
about him and is willing to exhaust 
every possible channel of action to 
meet his basic personal and family 
needs. 

This is only natural. The AFL- 
CIO believes it has a responsibility to 
its members—on the job and off; in 
time of employment and in time of 
uremployment. This is a matter of 
such basic principle that AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities exists 
as a year-round function of the trade 
union movement. 

Underscoring this basic principle 
was a resolution adopted by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its mid- 
winter session. Here is how the Coun- 
cil spelled out the policy statement on 
services to the unemployed: 

“While the AFL-CIO moves on the 
economic, legislative and _ political 
fronts to prevent unemployment, it 
is equally important for us to help 
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meet the immediate needs of the un- 
employed. 

“We recognize that the trade union 
has a responsibility to the unem- 
ployed non-dues-paying member as to 
the employed dues-paying member. 

“To discharge this responsibility, 
the local Community Services Com- 
mittee must develop, in cooperation 
with public and voluntary agencies, 
a comprehensive program of effective 
service so that no unemployed mem- 
ber or his family will go without 
food, clothing, shelter and medical 
care.” 

As I have indicated, unemployment 
is a personal tragedy. Few problems 
can worry and discourage a person 
as much as a period of unemploy- 
ment. Loss of work can bring into 
the home all sorts of strains. 


ROM the moment of his layoff 
| peril the unemployed member is 
faced with a variety of problems. 

The first problem, of course, is how 
and when to apply for unemployment 
compensation and how to protect his 
full rights under the law. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been lost 
in unemployment compensation 
claims due to delay in filing and ig- 
norance of regulations. 

Then there’s the problem of wheth- 
er unemployment compensation will 
provide even a minimum subsistence 
standard for his family, and whether 
the family is entitled to supplemen- 
tary public assistance or other addi- 
tional aid. 

He may need help in staving off 
eviction, in working out an effective, 
though reduced, family budget, in 
meeting special child welfare prob- 
lems. 

The need for medical and dental 
care, hospital services, and how to 
meet payments on his car, his appli- 
ances, his furniture will be particu- 


larly pressing. So, too, will the prob- 
lems of human relationships, which 
are severely aggravated by unemploy- 
ment. 

Later, if unemployment compensa- 
tion payments reach their end—as is 
happening to some 40,000 workers a 
week during the present crisis—the 
unemployed union member will need 
to know how to apply for help from 
the Public Welfare Department and 
other agencies responsible for direct 
relief. 

He will need reassurance, at such 
a point in this growing personal 
crisis, that he is entitled to such com- 
munity services as a matter of right 
when he is in need—that it is not 
charity. In many such cases it may 
be necessary for the union to negoti- 
ate on his behalf with such agencies 
to make certain that he gets fair and 
adequate treatment and service. 

These are but representative prob- 
lems confronting the average trade 
union family the day the money 
stops. They vary in severity. They 
are often accompanied by other per- 
sonal problems. But they are an im- 
portant part of the personal crisis 
which community service representa- 
tives see every day, as they work in 
helping solve the mounting problems 
rising out of the current recession. 


ow can these problems best be 
H met through the community 
services program of the trade union 
movement? A lot depends, of course, 
on local situations, but generally the 
following ten-point program provides 
a basic course of action in the area 
of service to the unemployed: 

1. Every effort should be made to 
contact the unemployed member—by 
letter, by postcard, by handbill or by 
notice in the local union paper—it- 
forming him of the community serv- 
ices program and the mechanics set 
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up by the local union or central labor 
body for putting the program inte 
effect. 

2. Plans should be made to have 
a union counselor on duty at the 
local union headquarters or central 
labor body hall. The unemployed 
worker should be notified of the spe- 
cific hours when the counselor is 
available to discuss his problems. 

If no union counseling program 
exists. the Community Services Com- 
mittee should undertake a counseling 
training program at once, placing 
special emphasis on unemployment 
compensation and public assistance. 
Program material outlining the coun- 
seling program in detail, plus a vari- 
ety of related materials, can be ob- 
tained from the National AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, 9 East 
Fortieth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

3. Unemployment compensation 
claims must be protected and pay- 
ments expedited, for these provide 
the main source of income in time of 
layoff. This means seeing that each 
member understands the law and its 
requirements, place and time of filing 
an application, and the like. In some 
instances, the Community Services 
Committee may be instrumental in 
having the unemployment bureau as- 
sign staff to the union hall to speed 
up the processing of claims. 

4. Those people working on the 
community services program of aid- 
ing the unemployed should be thor- 
oughly familiar with all of the details 
of supplemental benefits available 
under collective bargaining agree- 
ments, so that the unemployed mem- 
ber is made aware of the proper pro- 
cedure for obtaining such benefits. 

5. In cases where compensation is 
exhausted, checks are delayed, the 
claim is disallowed or the amount is 
too small to cover basic needs of the 
unemployed member, alternate 
sources of help must be found. This 
means the local CSC must help ob- 
tain material assistance in terms of 
food, shelter, clothing and medical 
care. 

The primary source of assistance is 
the public, tax-supported agencies 
such as the city or county welfare 
office. The CSC must study local 
requirements, establish contact with 
the agency on behalf of the union 
member and institute a proper re- 
ferral system and follow-up procedure 
to insure proper treatment and 
prompt attention. 
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6. Since unemployment is usually 
temporary, every effort should be 
made to have welfare officials relax 
usual eligibility requirements that 
frequently involve a lien against the 
applicant’s house or require him to 
reduce his insurance coverage—in 
short, which force him into a state 
of virtual pauperism before he is 
eligible for help. 

7. It will be important for CSC 
members to know what arrangements 
local union officers have made in 
terms of the unemployed member’s 
hospitalization coverage. This infor- 
mation, in turn, 
should be passed on 
to the membership. 
Every effort should 
be made to help the 
unemployed union 
member keep up his 
hospitalization insur- 
ance. It is a paradox 
that, just at the time 
when he needs insur- 
ance coverage more 
than ever before, the 
average unemployed 
worker can’t afford 
to pay for it. 

8. A program for distribution of 
surplus foods can help meet some 
pressing needs. In cooperation with 
public officials, union leadership can 
work with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to institute such 
a program. Complete details on the 
subject of surplus foods distribution 
are contained in a special manual 
which is obtainable without cost from 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activ- 
ities’ national office in New York. 

9. Very often, public assistance 
cannot provide an adequate bulwark 
against personal economic disaster, 
particularly in cases where residence 
requirements or other restrictions 
prevent people from qualifying for 
aid. In situations such as these, vol- 
untary agencies—many of them sup- 
ported through Community Chest and 
United Fund campaigns—can provide 
secondary assistance. The names of 
these agencies may vary, but most 
large communities maintain a net- 
work of voluntary services. 

While it is generally accepted that 
basic needs—food, shelter, clothing 
and medical care—are the responsi- 
bility of tax-supported agencies, the 
voluntary agencies, to the best of 
their financial ability, should render 
temporary or emergency assistance to 











those who do not qualify for public 
welfare. 

10. The CSC should call a meeting 
of the social agencies through the 
Community Welfare Council to de- 
termine exactly what help is avail- 
able, and the best method of union- 
agency cooperation in interviewing 
and referring unemployed members. 
Such a meeting could explore the 
possibility that the private agencies 
might want to volunteer the services 
of staff members to interview and 
investigate cases for the Public Wel- 
fare Department. Such “lend-lease” 
of staff would enable 
public agencies to ac- 
cept a larger case-load 
without having appli- 
cants wait for an in- 
terview. 

All of these varied 
programs for assist- 
ance—unemployment 
compensation, public 
assistance and other 
welfare services— 
may be fine. But 
they are no substitute 
for jobs. The goal 
of those who are un- 
employed is always work—not relief. 

In this direction, CSC members, 
working through appropriate union 
and community channels, can help to 
promote both job finding and public 
works programs. 

The latter can be of immediate as- 
sistance in ending the economic crisis 
which currently is deepening across 
the face of America. 

The AFL-CIO should, of course, be 
represented in such local planning, for 
it is the voice of 13,500,000 men and 
women who are deeply concerned 
about what is happening to them and 
to their fellow citizens, 

With the trade union movement 
represented in planning for public 
works programs, a sincere voice will 
be raised for the development of ade- 
quate hospitals and clinics, schools, 
libraries, recreation facilities, roads 
and other socially useful projects— 
thus providing not only the dignity 
of employment but also the improve- 
ment of local facilities that affect the 
health and welfare of the community. 

In this time of crisis—indeed, at 
any time when unemployment exists 
—the trade union movement, through 
the medium of AFL-CIO community 
services, will always be the first to ex- 
tend the helping hand of brotherhood. 
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S WE approach the eve of 
another biennial election we 
might as well face up to the 

fact that we will have to answer the 
biennial question, “Does the Ameri- 
can labor movement have any influ- 
ence in politics?” 

The quick answer, for those who 
would like to read and run, is yes. 
And I think I can prove it. 

Between now and Election Day— 
and for weeks and months after Elec- 
tion Day—the question will be posed 
in many forms and in many places. 

If the form sheet has any validity, 
there will be at least six columns by 
Raymond Moley saying that labor 
cannot “deliver” the vote but issuing 
a call to arms against labor in politics. 

Six or seven (the form sheet is a 
little hazy on this) Senators will in- 
sert articles in the Congressional 
Record denying labor can be effective 
in politics, 

Representative Ralph Gwinn of 
New York will again claim COPE is 
spending over half a million dollars 
in his district to defeat him. 

Westbrook Pegler will rewrite his 
piece on labor in politics for the twen- 
ty-fifth time; Fulton Lewis will con- 
tinue his breathless revelations; a tele- 
vision panel show will badger a guest 
—just to get the story, of course. 

And with all of this knowledge 
pounded into them, somewhere be- 
tween fifty and sixty million people 
will vote on Election Day for and 
against candidates recommended by 
the labor movement. Some will win 
and some will lose, and the debate 
will taper off until this time in 1960. 

It’s all good clean fun and a valu- 
able part of the political process. The 
fact that it sheds very little light on 
the subject is beside the point. What 
is important is that it is a legitimate 
subject for debate in the great market- 
place of ideas that constitutes our 
democratic system. 
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ALEXANDER BARKAN 


In approaching the subject dispas- 
sionately it is lucky that the American 
electorate is probably the most thor- 
oughly surveyed and polled electorate 
in the world. Particularly in recent 
years, thoughtful public opinion sci- 
entists—found mostly in universities 
as opposed to those of a different 
breed found mostly on New York’s 
Madison Avenue—have devoted a 
good deal of time and attention to 
what makes the American voter tick. 

The best work, perhaps, has been 
done by the Survey Research Center 
at the University of Michigan. It has 
also done the most work. 

In February, 1957, the SRC pub- 
lished a study showing the composi- 
tion of the American electorate in the 
1956 election. It estimated that 15 
per cent of the population was strong- 
ly Republican, 14 per cent weakly 
Republican, 23 per cent independent, 
23 per cent weakly Democratic, 21 
per cent strongly Democratic and 
4 per cent non-political. 


Lumping those without strong 
views together, it comes out 15 per 
cent Republican, 21 per cent Demo. 
cratic, 60 per cent without fixed 
views and 4 per cent with no views 
at all. 

In the 1956 election President Ei- 
senhower got a substantial majority 
of the 60 per cent who occupy the 
middle ground between strongly Re- 
publican and strongly Democratic. 

Against that background it is use- 
ful to look at the way people classified 
as “workers” voted. Union members 
voted 52 per cent for the Democratic 
candidate for President who was rec- 
ommended by the AFL-CIO General 
Board and 48 per cent for the Re- 
publican candidate. The contrast with 
the voting behavior of the general 
public, of which union members are a 
part, is marked. The contrast with 
the voting behavior of non-union 
“workers” is even greater. 

While 52 per cent of the union 
“workers” voted for the candidate 
recommended by the AFL-CIO, only 
35 per cent of the non-union “work- 
ers” voted for the same candidate. 
Sixty-five per cent of the non-union 
“workers” voted for the opposing 
candidate, while 48 per cent of the 
union “workers” voted for the same 
candidate. 


a” SEEMS to me that the difference 
between the 52 per cent and the 35 
per cent is the area of labor’s influ- 


ence. The only distinction between 
the two groups, according to the 
Survey Research Center material, was 
that one was composed of union mem- 
bers, the other was not. They were 
equally distributed, presumably, over 
the same areas of the country, came 
from the same racial and religious 
backgrounds and were in the same 
general social and economic brackets. 

I leave it to the statisticians to 
figure out to the decimal point how 
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much of the difference is attributable 
to our efforts. I would only stress that 
these figures relate to the way people 
voted in the 1956 Presidential elec- 
tion. They have no bearing on party 
membership. 

This February, 1957, study was fol- 
lowed up in September, 1957, with 
another study by Philip Converse, 
also of the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. He sought 
to isolate the voting behavior of un- 
ion members, as one group, for a 
further look. 

His conclusion was that “workers 
who have a strong, personal feeling 
of belonging to a union and who un- 
derstand clearly where their union 
stands politically are the ones most 
likely to cast a ‘labor vote’ in national 
Presidential elections.” 

Converse added: “The longer a 
person has been a union member, the 
more likely he is to identify with the 
union and to behave politically as the 
Further checks 
show this relationship is not the re- 
sult of an older ‘depression genera- 
tion’ of members who joined under 


union would desire. 





A pictorial record of four decades of 
Communist terrorism, brutality and 
imperialism has been viewed by 
many thousands in Washington’s 
Union Station. Co-sponsors of the 
exhibit were the AFL-CIO and the 
Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions. The display included photo- 
graphs—most of them smuggled out 
by refugees—showing what - the 
rulers of the Soviet Union did to 
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Thousands See Soviet Empire Exhibit 


rather unusual circumstances. New 
union members in their fifties and 
sixties have about the same low iden- 
tification with unions as do new mem- 
bers in their twenties—and the reverse 
holds true for long-term union mem- 
bers, regardless of their age.” 

More detailed study confirmed the 
findings. In those unions which ex- 
pressed a clear political preference in 
their publications, whose leaders took 
strong stands and gave direction to 
their members, the vote for backed 
candidates was higher than in unions 
in which this was not the case. 

Put in a simpler way, workers most 
familiar with their unions understand 
best the necessity for political educa- 
tion and agree most with the political 
recommendations of their organiza- 
tions. 

A January, 1958, study by two 
members of the Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations at Rutgers 
University of two local unions in New 
Jersey came up with the same conclu- 
sions. 

There are many things not touched 
upon by either of the studies. Ob- 


Central and Eastern European work- 
ers who dared to seek freedom. A 
portion of the exhibit is seen in the 
photo below. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany (photo at right), in an ad- 
dress at the opening ceremonies, 
pointed out that “the very first vic- 
tims of communism” were the Rus- 
sian people. He called the exhibit 
“a warning to all free people.” 


viously it is vital that recommenda- 
tions, to have weight with the mem- 
bership, must be arrived at on a 
sound basis of logic and arrived at 
through a democratic process. Rec- 
ommendations based on the predilec- 
tions of a small group carry no 
weight nor do they deserve to. 

Obviously, also, mere recommenda- 
tion is not sufficient. The reasons 
must be spelled out and they must be 
sound reasons. It is the responsibilty 
of the leadership to see to it that 
members are made aware of the un- 
ion’s position and that they have the 
facts. 

These studies, of course, do not fit 
the pattern cut by the foes of the labor 
movement whose minds are filled with 
“labor bosses” pushing buttons which 
marshal millions of nameless slaves 
to the polls. But, somehow, serious 
studies never do fit the images these 
people have or seek to conjure. 

That, however, is their problem. 
Ours is to do the job we can do with 
all the vigor and energy at our com- 
mand, There is nothing so convinc- 
ing in a debate as demonstration. 
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Automation's IM B "ACT | 


Has Us Worrted 


By JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President, Retail Clerks International Association 


OO often the vision of au- 
if tomation is one relating only 

to the manufacturing end of 
our economic order. Few 
people seem to realize that the ex- 
tension of the new technological revo- 
lution into retailing and distribution 
has already been widespread and that 
its consequences promise to create a 
situation with which we must be 
gravely concerned. 

We are faced with the possibility 
of a practical, fully automatic food 
store using a combination of elec- 
tronic equipment and conveyor belts 
and virtually doing away with hu- 
man labor. 

In one such proposed store the 
customer is to be provided with a 
large metal key which he then in- 
serts into a special slot in a display 
case. Food items, behind glass, will 
be designated by letters and num- 
bers. And as the customer makes 
his choice, the amount of each item 
will be recorded electronically and 
then totaled in a completely automatic 
way. 

The customer would present his 
key to the check-out clerk. The pur- 
chase would be automatically brought 
forward on a conveyor belt already 
packed into a carton. It is said that 
sixty items from a total selection of 
154 items could be assembled in 
about thirty seconds. 

Should a customer forget some 
item, he would be able to purchase 
it without returning to the shelves 
by telling the clerk, who would then 
push a button to bring the desired 
item forward to the check-out coun- 
ter. 

A system of this kind was displayed 
in 1956 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. This was one devel- 
oped by the store engineering de- 
partment of the Independent Grocers 
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Alliance and shown at its annual 
convention that year. 

Another system which the engi- 
neers have not yet developed into a 
working model would utilize a series 
of shopping cards. With different 
colored cards for the various depart- 
ments, meats, produce and canned 
items, the customer would simply 
mark off the items desired on the 
cards. The cards would then be 
placed in an electronic device, and 
within seconds the items desired 
would be delivered automatically to 
the check-out counter. 


HE Independent Grocers Alliance 
has said that the use of autom- 
ated stores would reduce shopping 
time up to 85 per cent and, of course, 
would result in drastic cuts in per- 
sonnel. And there is the heart of 
the matter. In our estimation, the 
immediate prospect we face is the 
destruction of jobs without neces- 
sarily providing others in their place. 
This is our basic problem with the 
extension of automated processes to 
retailing. We have all been fasci- 
nated by the gadgetry, by the tech- 
nological aspects of auto- 
mation. Not enough em- 
phasis has been placed | 


ciples and a mechanical or electronic 
handling of materials. But I wonder 
whether we ought to narrow the 
problem down quite this much. Ought 
we to come to the conclusion that a 
particular process is not automation 
unless it is entirely automatic? 

It seems to me that most of the 
developments tending in the direction 
of automatic processes have but one 
ultimate aim. That aim is to reduce 
the human component in the han- 
dling and processing of materials. 

Most authorities will agree that 
the possibilities for automated devel- 
opments exist in every field of en- 
deavor — particularly where human 
activities are subject to some degree 
of repetition. The greatest possibili- 
ties for further mechanization—espe- 
cially in retailing—lie in the area of 
the handling of materials. 

Toward the end of the Nineteenth 
Century conveyors and similar equip- 
ment were introduced into gas works 
and pneumatic grain conveyors were 
put to use for the transfer of grain 
from ship to shore. 

Today all sorts of flexible, auto- 
matic loading devices and materials- 
handling equipment are 
appearing on the mar- 
ket. In the retail and 





on automation’s social 
and economic effects. 

The mechanization of 
industry has a very long 
history, of course. In 
one way or another, man 
has always sought to 
make the handling of 
materials simpler as well as more au- 
tomatic. 

Most authorities say that an auto- 
mated plant must include control 
through instrumentation—a kind of 
sensing apparatus through electronic 
devices incorporating feed-back prin- 











distributive trades, the 
outstanding feature is 
prepacking both in and 
out of the store and a 
tendency in the direction 
of a more automatic 
handling of the materi- 
als in the warehouse as 
well as in the retail selling area itself. 

A brief description of self-service 
meat operations in a large food chain 
will illustrate what is taking place. 
A beef loin enters the meat cutting 
section on a conveyor. The operator 
of a power saw cuts the loin into 
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steaks in a variety of thicknesses. 
Then he passes the cuts to the opera- 
tur of the trimming table, who re- 
moves excess bone and fat from each 
cut. 

This operator places the cuts on 
aluminum pans with the less desira- 
ble side down (if a difference is 
noted), and each layer of the product 
is papered to absorb excess juices 
and retain the bloom of the meat. 
The filled trays are then placed on a 
gravity conveyor on which they trav- 
el to the wrapping area. 

In all likelihood the wrapping area 
would have, as its center, one of the 
new automatic wrapping machines, 
which are adjustable to the size of 
the product and effectively pre-wrap 
and bottom-seal up to eighteen pack- 
ages per minute with one operator. 

The wrapped product then goes, 
by gravity conveyor, to the weighing 
station where the package is weighed, 
priced and labeled, using a semi- 
automatic scale and a labeling ma- 
chine. From this point the package 
is conveyed via belt to the display 
area or to the holding cooler for use 
when needed. 

Not very long ago all these opera- 
tions were performed by highly 
skilled men on the floor, in front of 
the customer. These skills are vir- 
tually being lost and the jobs reduced 
or even abolished. 


MAJOR area for automatic de- 
A vices is in inventory control. An 
old system, used in many department 
stores today, requires a clerk to tear 
off half of an article tag, as each sale 
is made, and put it in a box. These 
half tags are collected from the de- 
partments and sorted the next day 
into various classifications according 
to manufacturer, price or other cate- 
gories. This system is usually not 
accompanied by any attempt to main- 
tain a daily figure of floor stock. 
Generally this has to be obtained by 
hand inventory count directly on the 
floor. 

A new automatic system uses elec- 
tronic devices. The article tags, usu- 
ally in the form of an electronic 
computer device card, have the re- 
quired information punched on them 
as well as printed. These cards are 
sent from the selling department to 
the central processing department, 
where the information is transferred 
to magnetic tape and sorted in an 
electronic sorter. 
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Then the information is passed on 
to the computer, where it is proc- 
essed in one operation to give in- 
formation on types of sales mer- 
chandise remaining in stock, sales 
by customers and the like. The sys- 
tem can function at night, so that 
each buyer can receive a report on 
the previous day’s business as soon 
as he arrives at work in the morning. 

In a great mail order house which 
sells 8,000 items, daily orders range 
from 2,000 to 15,000 at peak periods. 
A machine such as the one just de- 
scribed runs off a complete report 
each night on all the items in the 
catalog so that the management can 
see quickly which items require re- 
ordering. 

All the orders are recorded on a 
constantly revolving magnetic drum. 
What happens is that the operator 
taps out the catalog number and 
quantity upon receipt of an order. 
The machine then “searches” the 
drum surface for the number, reads 
off the stock total and daily sales 
total, transmits the figures to another 
unit which carries out the calcula- 
tions and then puts the new totals 
on the drum. 

These operations are all carried 
out in two-fifths of a second. The 
machine works with ten operators. 
Preparing the information by hand 
would have required about 150 clerks. 
Thus, we have achieved high speed 
and accuracy through machine meth- 
ods at the cost of 140 jobs. 

Automatic procedure in retailing 
is illustrated by an installation at a 
supermarket near the nation’s capi- 
tal. This is an automatic bagging 
machine. 

When the customer approaches the 
check-out clerk and places the mer- 
chandise on a conveyor belt, the clerk 
adjusts the machine for the size of 
the order. As the order is checked 
on the register, the merchandise is 
put into a loading bin, with light 
and fragile items on the top. 

When the loading bin is filled, the 
cashier presses a button and the bin 
pushes the merchandise into an 
opened bag, which is then lifted to 
a receiving platform, while the bin 
reopens to accept a new load of 
merchandise. 

Should it become necessary to re- 
sack a heavy grocery order, either at 
the customer’s request or because of 
injury to the bag, the automatic bag- 
ger can do this in less than ten sec- 
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onds. With a machine of this kind, 
not only are fewer check-out counters 
needed but no baggers are necessary. 

Emphasis in retail stores is on 
speed. At a National Association of 
Food Chains meeting in Washington 
a short time ago, fixture manufac- 
turers displayed a variety of equip- 
ment which hummed with motorized 
check-outs, packaging machines, com- 
puters and in-store prepackaging. 

Everything emphasized speed and 
productivity. There were pushbut- 
ton controls, conveyor belts, ball- 
bearing devices, glassed enclosures— 
all designed to reduce the amount of 
time a customer stays in a store 
without cutting down on what she 
spends in an average visit. 


7 possibilities of adapting elec- 
tronic devices to retailing are im- 
mense. They can be adapted easily to 
inventory control. In the Washing- 
ton division of Safeway Stores, profit 
and loss statements are obtained 
every four weeks, within days after 
the close of the period, through the 
use of two baby electronic computers. 

Because of the new machines, this 
division of Safeway was able to re- 
duce its inventory by a substantial 
amount without any loss of service. 
The data needed to make buying deci- 
sions are obtained within a few hours. 

It is not far-fetched to say that the 
technological revolution is moving in 
the direction of developing devices 
that will scan inventory on the shelves 
of a food supermarket and report 
back to reserve stock areas. 

What this will do to the labor 
force in the (Continued on Page 28) 
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WAND TAD. 


WO important battles are 
T now shaping up in Con- 

gress. Upon the outcome of 
these battles may well depend the 
economic health of the entire free 
world and the success of our struggle 
against world communism. 

The battles will be over our mutual 
security program and our reciprocal 
trade program. Foreign “aid and 
trade” is the popular phrase for these 
two vital aspects of America’s foreign 
economic policies. 

Our “aid”—or mutual security— 
program is up for its annual author- 
ization by Congress. The $3.9 bil- 
lion requested for next year would 
provide military, economic and tech- 
nical assistance to nations all over the 
world which are not in the Soviet 
camp. 

Our “trade”—or reciprocal agree- 
ment—program is up for a proposed 
five-year renewal by Congress this 
year. First enacted in 1934, this 
program gives the President the pow- 
er to negotiate lower tariffs and hence 
greater trade with other nations. 

So important are these two pro- 
grams—and so serious is the present 
threat to their continuation without 
crippling changes—that Washington 
was the scene in recent weeks of two 
most unusual gatherings. On one 
occasion more than 1,500 leaders of 
national organizations assembled to 
show their support for the mutual 
security program. A similar gather- 
ing brought together almost as many 
people in support of the reciprocal 
trade program. 

What was unusual about these two 
conferences was that they brought 
together people from every walk of 
life and from both political parties. 
President Eisenhower addressed both 
conferences. And so did Adlai Stev- 
enson. Former President Truman 
spoke out forcefully for the mutual 
security program. And there was 
the truly remarkable spectacle of 
having former Secretary of State 
Acheson and present Secretary of 
State Dulles speak out from the same 
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platform in support of the same goals. 

The AFL-CIO joined in support of 
both conferences, and many labor 
people participated in the important 
sessions. Business groups and farm 
groups—although not unanimously in 
support of these programs — were 
well represented. Religious, fratern- 
al, peace, veteran and other groups 
were there. 

But, as Adlai Stevenson pointed 
out, the tragedy is that the confer- 
ences were needed in the first place. 

“It is a melancholy reflection upon 
our faltering position in a perilous 
world,” he said. “Instead of planning 
for the future, we are still fighting 
battles we thought had been won in 
the past. * * * I deplore the need to 
reassure ourselves and a world grown 
dubious of our leadership that we are 
indeed leaders, that we are not seek- 
ing a way out but a way forward.” 

The conferences were held. The 
headlines were encouraging. Some 
new vigor was instilled in the efforts 
to retain good “aid and trade” pro- 
grams. But the battles are far from 
won. 


W: MuST face up to the fact that 
the American people are not too 
sold on either of the programs. Many 
have fallen for the propaganda of the 
isolationists, the budget-balancers and 
the high-tariff protectionists. 

“Why pour more billions in for- 
eign aid down the rathole?” these 
propagandists ask—implying that our 
billions in Marshall Plan aid and 
Truman Doctrine aid and our other 
assistance programs have not accom- 
plished their objectives. But the 
facts prove otherwise. 

“Let’s stop the giveaway pro- 
gram!” they shout in their appeal 
to the economy-minded, failing to 
point out how much more it would 
cost if America tried to do the im- 
possible, that is, provide for adequate 
American military defense to take on 
the Soviet bloc all by ourselves. 

“Let’s worry about our own indus- 
tries and workers first,” they appeal 
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in their efforts to establish higher 
tariff walls, conveniently forgetting 
the millions of American workers who 
are dependent on foreign trade for 
their jobs. 

If the American people only knew 
the real story behind the mutual se- 
curity and the reciprocal trade pro- 
grams, they would surely support 
them. It is to be hoped that the 
Washington conferences will help get 
this understanding to the people back 
home. 


"D gorse labor has devoted much 
study to both these programs, 
and there has never been any waver- 
ing in our support of them. There are 
some groups of workers who believe 
that the present trade program hits 
them too severely, but even they do 
do not question the wisdom of the 
reciprocal trade program generally. 

At its meeting early this year, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted 
a resolution on foreign economic 
policy which clearly sets out the 
underlying philosophy behind our 
support of both aid and trade. It 
states, in part: 

“The economic policy of the United 
States in the international arena 
must be attuned to the welfare and 
security of our own nation and the 
economic requirements and aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the free world. 
Our leadership of the democratic 
forces of the world and our own na- 
tional security require that in our 
economic policies the United States 
must not turn its back on the rest of 
the world. 

“Americans must realize that we 
cannot build our own prosperity and 
security in economic isolation. In 
our economic no less than in our po- 
litical decisions, we must recognize 
the growing interdependence of the 
people of the free world. Economic co- 
operation among the nations of the 
free world is essential to advance the 
welfare of humanity and to meet suc- 
cessfully the growing challenge of 
Soviet imperialism. 
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“The role our nation will play in 
economic development of the free 
world will be determined in large 
measure during the present session of 
Congress when Congress considers 
two major issues—extension of the 
reciprocal trade program and addi- 
tional authorization for foreign eco- 
nomic aid.” 

How serious is the Soviet economic 
threat? Let the Communists them- 
selves answer this question. 

Speaking to a Moscow conference 
in 1952, the late Stalin declared: 

“We can win the world peaceably. 
It will eventually turn upon West 
Germany and Japan. But the stupid, 
greedy West will hamper their foreign 
trade. Then we shall draw them into 
our orbit through overwhelming trade 
agreements.” 

Only last year Stalin’s successor, 
Khrushchev, said even more frankly: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse 
me for using such an expression—in 
the peaceful field of trade.” 

And this year a new Soviet-West 
German trade agreement is an- 
nounced which provides for doubling 
trade between the two countries this 
year, with the Soviet Union shipping 
greatly increased quantities of oil, 
coal, cotton and other similar goods 
to West Germany. 


HE nations of the free world wait 
ae see whether Congress will re- 
new our modest reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. But they will not wait much 
longer. The Communists are shrewd 
negotiators. And they are making 
progress in the field of aid as well as 
trade. ‘ 

The Communists are fairly recent 
participants in the field of economic 
assistance. But they have already 
reaped a rich harvest of propaganda 
success as well as closer political ties 
with a number of countries. Nations 
which for the first time see the possi- 
bility of economic growth will not sit 
idly by and watch their plans for 
essential projects wither on the vine. 
If the United States fails them, these 
countries will seek assistance where- 
ever they can get it. 

Increasingly, uncommitted nations 
are turning to the Soviet Union, which 
is apparently willing to provide un- 
derdeveloped nations with some help 
in the hope of drawing them into the 
Soviet political orbit. The State De- 
partment has recently estimated that 
in a period of less than three years 
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the Soviet bloc has extended $1.9 
billion in long-term loans or grants 
to non-Soviet countries. Almost all 
of this amount is in economic assist- 
ance, only about one-fifth in military 
assistance. 

If the Soviets perform on these 
commitments, the political cost to the 
free world may be catastrophic. 

Let us remember, however, that in 
this case the Communists are reacting 
to what the free world did first and 
is still doing. A report from the 
United Nations shows that the free 
world, in the last two-year period 
alone, has extended about $5.5 billion 
in economic and technical aid to less 
privileged countries. Of this sum, 
the United States has contributed 
more than half. France, Britain, 
Australia, Canada and the Nether- 
lands have been among the other 
major donors. 

The danger is that if we reduce or 
abandon our program now, the new 
Soviet help will take on particular 
significance. 

The free world’s desire to help less 
privileged nations is aimed, of course, 
at reducing the danger of Communist 
infiltration. But it is based primarily 
upon positive, humane considerations. 
We are sensitive to people’s needs 
wherever they may be. 

The bounty which nature has be- 
stowed upon us cannot in good con- 
science be hoarded selfishly. In a 
world where billions go to sleep 
hungry every night, how can we 
fail to make our food surpluses avail- 
able? Moreover, there is an element 
of enlightened self-interest involved 
in the realization that in the final 
analysis we will continue to prosper 
as we make the whole world commu- 
nity prosperous. 

Our entire foreign aid program— 
including the bulk of it which is 
military assistance to our potential 
allies—costs the taxpayers only one 
quarter of what they spend each year 
for liquor and tobacco alone. 

Instead of reducing the President’s 
proposals for $3.9 billion for the 
entire mutual security program next 
year, Congress would be well advised 
to step up the sum substantially in 
the non-military areas. 

A number of studies have clearly 
demonstrated that the United States 
should make available at least $2 
billion yearly for economic develop- 
ment purposes—most of it in the 
form of long-term, low-interest loans. 


But Congress has appropriated 
only $300 million for this year and 
has authorized only $625 million for 
next year for the important Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Compare this total of $925 million 
for two years with the half a billion 
in applications made to the Fund in 
the first eight months of its existence. 

This means that many projects urg- 
ently needed to provide the spark for 
economic growth in the underdevel- 
oped countries simply cannot be un- 
dertaken unless we make more funds 
available or these countries can ob- 
tain the funds they need elsewhere. 

The sad fact, however, is that this 
Congress may not even be willing to 
appropriate the amount now author- 
ized in the basic legislation. 

While we urge Congress to make 
the most liberal appropriations pos- 
sible for the mutual security program 
in its present form, we also urge that 
increased consideration should be 
given to possibilities for channeling 
economic aid and technical assistance 
through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Broad, multi- 
lateral assistance will minimize the 
understandable resistance to a “rich 
uncle” role on the part of Uncle Sam 
and will also help spread the burden 
of economic aid to other countries 
to the extent of their capabilities. 


N° country wishes to depend on 
“assistance.” In the long run, the 
countries now being aided must be 
helped to stand on their own two feet. 
To do so, they must be permitted to 
earn rather than to be given our 
dollars. In other words, they should 
be permitted to trade with us. 

It is a tragic fact that some Euro- 
pean countries which we helped so 
much to restore to economic health 
after World War II through the Mar- 
shall Plan now find it difficult, be- 
cause of our trade policies, to trade 
with us at the levels needed for 
economic stability. 

There is nothing charitable about a 
liberal trade policy. America gains 
as much from it as do the nations 
with which we trade. In the final 
analysis, it means higher productivity 
and higher standards of living for 
all peoples. 

Through international trade we 
obtain vitally needed raw materials 
and some manufactured goods which 
we can’t or don’t produce. And we 
are able (Continued on Page 30) 
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LABOR LIFTS 
THE BAR TO OPPORTUNITY 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 





Director, Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 


| HEN the road to opportunity is 

| open for most people but is 

barred for some, because of these 
people’s color or religion, the charac- 
teristic American reaction is to cry 
“Unfair!” 

Discrimination violates the sense 
of fairness deeply rooted in the 
American tradition. Americans by 
nature are not exclusive. They don’t 
like special privilege. Their kids 
don’t go for the teacher’s pet. They 
don’t care much for any artificially 
set up elite. Any caste system is to 
them detestable. To them a good 
thing is something from which every- 
body benefits, everybody gains. 

Believing in freedom, Americans 
detest restraint. They feel that every- 
body should be able to go places 
without hindrance. Yet on many 
roads in America traffic has not been 
flowing freely for everybody. Some 
Americans have found themselves 
barred from the high road to oppor- 
tunity and shunted off into blind 
alleys and dead ends only because 
of the shape of their nose or the color 
of their skin. 

Opportunity to earn a_ living, 
which means not only an opportunity 
to get a suitable job but also an op- 
portunity to get a better job, has not 
always been equal in industry. De- 
nial of this opportunity to some has 
been widely regarded as an injustice. 
And there has been much said to 
protest this injustice, to inveigh 
against it and to denounce it. 

But to right a wrong takes deeds, 
not words, 

As we look upon the American 
industrial scene, we see the far-reach- 
ing effects of the current economic 
recession. In factories and shops 
through the land there have been 
widespread layoffs. New jobs have 
been harder to get. 
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Under these conditions of job 
scarcity, discrimination becomes 
keener, tougher. To overcome it, to 
establish and maintain true equality 
of opportunity, becomes a more diffi- 
cult, a more challenging task. 

The first responsibility to stamp 
out discrimination in hire, tenure and 
conditions of employment falls upon 
management. 

There are many industrial firms 
that have established a notable rec- 
ord of eliminating discrimination in 
their own establishments. _Compa- 
nies like International Harvester and 
North American Aviation, to mention 
but two examples, have at least tried 
to make a sustained and determined 
effort to put into effect and keep 
alive an even-handed and fair em- 
ployment policy. Yet nationally 
management as a whole has failed to 
do its part in assuring equality of 
opportunity in employment. 

There is not one association of 


manufacturers, not one chamber of 
commerce, not one trade association 
in our land that has established ma- 
chinery to promote equal opportun- 
ity and maintain fair employment 
policies among its members. 

There are, to be sure, public agen- 
cies endeavoring to advance the ac- 
ceptance of fair employment in in- 


dustry. But their effectiveness is 
limited. In the federal government, 


the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts administers an 
executive order of the President 
which calls for non-discrimination 
on work performed under federal 
government contracts. But this pro- 
gram is limited by the fact that it 
applies only to business and indus- 
trial firms doing work on federal 
government contracts. 

The committee itself is merely a 
coordinating agency. It strives to 
get the contracting agencies of the 
government to insist on non-discrim- 
inating policy and to secure compli- 
ance with it. 

On the state level two efforts have 
been made to apply a fair employ- 
ment policy under the state laws. 
But here again the effect is a very 
limited one. Only thirteen states and 
Alaska have mandatory fair employ- 
ment practices acts on their statute 
books. 

Where then is the major source of 
initiative and leadership in extend- 
ing non-discrimination to our entire 
industrial scene? 

The record shows that the one 
voluntary institution which has es- 
tablished comprehensive machinery 
to combat discrimination is organized 
labor. The AFL-CIO not only pro- 
claimed non-discrimination as one of 
its foremost policy objectives; it also 
set up procedures to put its policy 
into practice. 
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The AFL-CIO has in operation a 
Civil Rights Committee which as- 
sists the Executive Council in shap- 
ing programs and procedures to deal 
with problems of discrimination 
within the ranks of labor itself as 
well as to eliminate all forms of dis- 
crimination in employment. 

The merged labor federation has 
also set up a subcommittee of the 
Civil Rights Committee known as 
the Subcommittee on Compliance. 
This body reviews complaints of dis- 
crimination and attempts to resolve 
them. If necessary, unsolve.| cases 
are placed before the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO for appro- 
priate action in accordance with the 
AFL-CIO policy. 

The staff of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Department, at its headquar- 
ters in Washington, is responsible for 
processing complaints and putting 
into effect the various phases of the 
non-discrimination program. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO has 
called upon its affiliates “to set up 
internal Civil Rights Committees and 
staff machinery for effective admin- 
istration of a meaningful civil rights 
program within their ranks, working 
in close cooperation with the Civil 
Rights Committee and the Civil 


Rights Department of the AFL-CIO.” 


M’™ national and international 
unions have had such machin- 
ery of their own in operation for 
some time. Additional uniohs are be- 
ing added to this list. For example, a 
recent addition is the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes and Bartenders 
International Union. Pursuant ‘to 
its 1957 convention action, this un- 
Executive Board acted last 
February to establish a Civil Rights 
Committee responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the union’s non-dis- 
crimination program. 

State and even local bodies of 
organized labor are likewise setting 
up non-discrimination machinery of 
their own in different parts of the 


ion’s 


country. A recent example is the 
action of the Kalamazoo Labor 
Council of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
March 10. 


What the central body of this rela- 
tively small but important industrial 
community did was to establish its 
own permanent standing committee 
on civil rights, having as its func- 
tions: 


“1. To suggest programs of action 
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to the Labor Council which will aid 
it in carrying out the civil rights 
programs of the national and state 
AFL-CIO. 

“2. To encourage Labor Council 
affiliates to establish civil rights com- 
mittees on the local union level and 
to encourage local unions in strength- 
ening present procedures which are 
designed to establish equality of op- 
portunity for all members, regardless 
of race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry.” 


N a recession, when layoffs are 
I widespread, discrimination takes 
on its toughest form and is the hard- 
est to combat. The workers who are 
regarded as “different” only because 
of the color of their skin know well 
the old formula which prevails in 
times like these: “the last hired and 
the first fired.” 

It is good and important news to- 
day that there are large and rapidly 
growing areas in industry where this 
formula no longer applies. These 
are the portions of industry where 
our unions have insisted on includ- 
ing a non-discrimination clause in 
their collective bargaining contracts 
with management. 

Such a clause simply establishes the 
rule that in hiring, layoffs, promo- 
tions and all other terms and condi- 
tions of employment there is to be no 
discrimination because of the race, 
creed or color of workers covered 
by the union contract. 

This non-discrimination rule is 
now law in a major portion of Amer- 
ican industry—not law laid down by 
the government or the courts, but vol- 
untarily promulgated by labor and 
management on union initiative. 

The AFL-CIO Department of Civil 
Rights, with the help of cooperating 
agencies, has recently begun a series 
of spot checks to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of these non-discrimina- 


tion clauses in union-negotiated con- 
tracts. 

We know that in much of industry 
minority workers are still running the 
gamut of the old and, to them, omi- 
nous formula: “last hired and first 
fired.” 

Yet enough evidence is in to show 
that major portions of our industry, 
including much of our basic produc- 
tion, where union contracts with 
non-discrimination clauses are in 
effect, are islands where this formula 
no longer applies. 

Thus, as we look at the record, we 
find that the one institution which 
has done most to wipe out discrim- 
ination from America’s industrial 
scene has been the labor union. The 
one instrumentality which has proved 
the most effective in removing the 
bar to opportunity in employment 
has proved to be collective bargain- 
ing. 

The _ non-discrimination clause 
alone does not accomplish the re- 
sult we seek. Effective enforcement 
of the clause, vigilant administration 
of the grievance procedure and con- 
tract enforcement are a special re- 
sponsibility of our unions today. 

The time is now—when it will 
count most—for the labor movement 
to throw into its fight against dis- 
crimination the skill, the resources 
and the will to win of all its organiza- 
tions and of their members. 

This is one campaign we must 
win—not only to prove the worth of 
unionism as a voluntary institution 
and a mainstay of our industrial 
democracy, but also to assure the sur- 
vival and future growth of industrial 
democracy itself. 

Labor has already done more than 
any other group to lift the bar to 
employment opportunity in our land. 
It is up to us to keep open the high 
road to equal opportunity for every 
American. 


Have you contributed 
your dollar to COPE? 
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Retired Workers knjoy Learning 


across his face, a 75-year-old man 

bent over the prostrate form of a 
fellow “senior citizen” on the floor 
and applied the latest technique in 
artificial respiration. 

Around him more than a score of 
other retired workers looked on in- 
tently, commented on the procedure 
and, finally, applauded his efforts. 

A grandmother, 65 years young, 
deftly fashioned a sling for a broken 
arm. Another “senior citizen” ap- 
plied a tourniquet. Still others dis- 
cussed the proper procedure for 
treatment of shock. 

All of it was part of a unique class 
in first aid, conducted under the joint 
auspices of the American National 
Red Cross and the Detroit Retired 
Workers Center of the United Auto 
Workers. 

The first class of its kind to teach 
the Red Cross first aid program to re- 
tired workers, it had its origins in a 
plea which Leo Perlis, the national 
director of AFL-CIO’s Community 
Service Activities, made to the recent 
Red Cross national conference in 
Washington. 

Pointing to what he called “the 
paradox of automation,” Mr. Perlis 
had told the Red Cross: 

“The less time workers spend on 
their jobs, the more time social work- 
ers will spend on their jobs.” 

He had added: 

“Now that labor has helped provide 
leisure and economic security for the 
nation’s senior citizens, where is the 
organization big enough in scope and 
endowed with the proper amount of 
vision to meet the individual need of 
these citizens for useful and purpose- 
ful lives? 

“I can think of only one such or- 
ganization that, with the minimum of 
retooling, can tackle the problem of 
keeping the retired citizen an active 
member of the community. That or- 
ganization, of course, is the American 
Red Cross.” 

As part of a program to make re- 
tired workers partners in the useful 


ees determination written 
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work of the Red Cross, the AFL- 
CIO’s community services director 
had specifically suggested training 
for disaster service, first aid, home 
nursing and similar projects. 

The work at the UAW’s Detroit 
Retired Workers Center, conducted 
under the supervision of Mrs. Elaine 
Stinson, the center’s coordinator, and 
under the overall direction of Miss 
Olga M. Madar, director of the UAW 
Recreation Department, has proved 
the soundness of the theory. 

But sound as the theory was, it had 
to be made to work. 

“We were confronted with several 
problems when we broached the ques- 
tion to the Red Cross,” Mrs. Stinson 
recalls. “First of all, the ages of the 
interested group ranged from 67 to 
87. Their educational backgrounds 
were varied and many of them would 
have some difficulty in reading the 
text of the Red Cross manual. 

“Other considerations were the 
pace at which we thought the material 
should be covered in order not to 
discourage our people, some of whom 
we knew were experiencing hearing 
difficulties, and many of whom were 


worried about how much they would 
remember of what they learned.” 

The class became a reality, and it 
included married couples, some 
widows and widowers, and even one 
bachelor. Some of these people were 
regular participants in the Auto 
Workers’ day center program. 

Others, like a 70-year-old woman 
of Czech extraction, came only when 
class was in session. Her husband 
was partially disabled, and she had 
never left home in the previous four 
years except to go to church on Sun- 
day. The class provided her first 
outside interest since her husband 
was stricken. It gave her not only a 
useful activity but some much-needed 
social life as well. 

The psychology used by Mrs. Stin- 
son and her associates was particu- 
larly notable. 

“We were eager that this class of 
older people be treated like adults,” 
she says, “in spite of the special learn- 
ing problems that might arise. We 
were fortunate in the two Red Cross 
women who shared the teaching dur- 
ing the nine-week session. They did 
not lower the standards for acquiring 





Older people taking the Red Cross first aid course at the UAW’s 
Retired Workers Center in Detroit proved to be admirable pupils. 
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the certificate, but paced the material 
to be covered in such a way that 
everyone was able to finish.” 

And finish they did—and strongly, 
too. Of the thirty men and women 
who enrolled originally in the course, 
twenty-five completed it—and satis- 
factorily enough to qualify for the 
Red Cross certificate. 

“It was a genuine thrill for the 
people in the class to discover that, 
although most had not participated in 
any classes for many years, they did 
remember what they had learned,” 
Mrs. Stinson reports. “Each person 
in the class participated in the use of 
slings for bone and body injuries and 
learned the present techniques for 
artificial respiration purposes. The 


vigor with which some of the class 
approached a would-be patient will 
long be remembered.” 

There were anxieties about per- 
sonal health and well-being that older 
people have which came in for con- 
siderable discussion during the ses- 
sions. The Red Cross instructor, 
along with the center staff, tried to 
handle them realistically without in- 
creasing their apprehensions unneces- 
sarily. 

“They had fears about sudden col- 
lapses and unexpected accidents,” the 
UAW center’s coordinator recalls. 
“Attention was given to these worries 
with a full appreciation of how to 
meet such situations.” 

Textbooks and equipment for the 


nine two-hour sessions were supplied 
by the United Auto Workers with the 
understanding that any individual 
could purchase the book and keep it 
if he so desired. The interest was so 
genuine, as it turned out, that they all 
bought their own books before the 
course was over. 

What did the Red Cross think of 
the program? 

Well, there’s no official comment as 
yet, but until that official word comes 
along, probably the remark made by 
the instructor at the close of the 
course will suffice: 

“Believe me, I’ve learned more in 
working with this class of senior citi- 
zens than from all of my previous 
classes combined.” 


Ninety Years tor Britain’s TUC 


FW \HIS year Britain’s Trades Un- 
ion Congress is ninety years 
old. Its modest beginnings oc- 

curred at a meeting in the great cot- 

ton center of Manchester when thirty- 
four delegates representing about 

118,000 trade unionists were present. 

The most important decision from the 

point of view of the history of the 

TUC was to hold another congress in 

the following year. 

Several influences were responsible 
for bringing into being a national 
trade union center in Britain at that 
time. First of all, more and more 
individual trade unions had estab- 
lished themselves. Second, to a num- 
ber of leading trade unionists there 
appeared to be a need for common 
action on a variety of issues, particu- 
larly in the discussions then taking 
place about the legal standing of the 
unions. 

Another influence was the existence 
of trades councils, which in the big 
towns were linking together the ac- 
tivities of trade union branches and 
even trade unions where the member- 
ship was localized. Indeed, it was a 
trades council—that of Manchester 
and Salford—which was responsible 
for calling the first TUC meeting in 
1868. 

The items which this trades council 
suggested for the agenda showed that 
trade unionists were already anxious 
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to develop a responsible role in the 
community. Among them were arbi- 
tration and conciliation in industrial 
disputes, technical education and the 
legal standing of the unions. 

Not all the leading trade unionists 
attended this congress; an important 
group of leaders in London known as 
the “Conference of the Amalgamated 
Trades” chose to stay away. 

By 1871, however, when the third 
congress met in London, the link-up 
of the major trade union forces was 
complete. The decisive factor in 
bringing this about was the appoint- 
ment of a royal commission by the 
government to look into the working 
of the unions. 

Many well-known trade unionists 
gave evidence to this commission. 
Reports say that they made a good 
impression as witnesses by their 
sound, reasoned answers to questions 
and by their exposition of the func- 
tions of unions in providing benefits 
for sickness, injury, unemployment 
and death. 

The proceedings and the findings of 
the commission and the subsequent 
parliamentary debates provided a ma- 
jor focus of trade union interest for 
a number of years. The Trades Un- 
ion Congress itself formed a parlia- 
mentary committee to present its 
views to the government and to mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


Eventually, by laws passed in 1871, 
1875 and 1876, trade unions gained a 
more defined status. Their funds 
and property were safeguarded under 
the law just like those of other insti- 
tutions. They could register under 
the Friendly Society Acts which was 
in effect a guarantee of their bona 
fides. In a strike they could put out 
pickets and the law expressly said that 
it was not wrong for men to do to- 
gether what they had a right to do as 
individuals. Finally, a new Employers 
and Workmen Act made both sides 
to a contract equal before the law. 

The developments owed much to 
the steadiness of the British union 
leaders of the day. Their aim was to 
make unions appear necessary and 
enlightened bodies not only to the 
membership and to workers who 
might become members but to the 
government and the public at large. 

Much of the responsibility fell on 
Robert Applegarth, the carpenters’ 
leader, William Allan, the engineer, 
Alex MacDonald, the miner, and 
George Odger, the shoemaker. Look- 
ing back, there is no doubt that in a 
very large part they succeeded in 
their task. 

Though British trade unionism had 
many more trials to face, these men 
of long ago laid the foundations well, 
not only in their unions but also in 
the Trades Union Congress. 
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CONNECTICUT REPORT 


Our Merger /s Working 


ERGER is working in Connect- 
icut. It is working the way 
we hoped it would—the way 

we were certain it would. We are 
setting up new tasks and new goals 
that could never have succeeded un- 
der divided organization. 

We are bringing into the merged 
organization—the Connecticut State 
Labor Council, AFL-Cl1O—a substan- 
tial number of new affiliates. Per- 
haps it would be fairer to say that 
these affiliates are coming to us. 

The interesting thing is that these 
unions affiliating since the merger 
have been on the scene for a long 
time. But during the years that the 
Connecticut State Industrial Union 
Council and the Connecticut Federa- 


tion of Labor existed separately, these 
local unions, although friendly, stayed 
outside the fold. 

This proves that organic unity is 


more than a philosophy. For many 
local unions it represents the only 
sensible trade union arrangement to 
which they want to subscribe. In my 
opinion, this will become the feeling 
of almost all unions, everywhere, as 
time goes on. 

These unaffiliated unions knew that 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
State Industrial Union Council en- 
joyed harmonious relationships for 
many years and had worked together 
on policies and programs following 
an almost parallel course. But how 
could they know this cooperation 
would not break down? These un- 
ions wanted the McCoy—actual mer- 
ger. They saw no good reason for 
division. With merger established, 
these unions are joining and becom- 
ing vigorous participants in our pro- 
gram. 

In Connecticut we began merger 
negotiations only a few months after 
the merger of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Negotiations 
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began in May of 1956. Thirteen 
months passed before the actual mer- 
ger took place. 

Why did it take so long, particu- 
larly since the CFL and CSIUC had 
worked harmoniously in so many 
fields of endeavor? 

The answer is to be found in the 
structural differences between the 
CSIUC and the CFL. The constitu- 
tions of the two organizations varied 
greatly in terms of structure. There 
also was a difference in the per capita 
tax paid by affiliates of the CSIUC 
and CFL. 

The CSIUC felt there was much to 
be said in favor of its constitutional 
provisions relating to structure, to per 
capita tax and other items. The CFL 
felt the same about its constitution. 
And neither side was wrong. Both 
constitutions had served their organ- 
izations well. 

It was clear, however, that for a 
merged organization several sweeping 
compromises must be made or there 
would be no merger. 


Our first step in negotiations for 
merger was to set up an agenda of 
about twenty items which would have 
to be resolved. Under these items 
were sub-items. When we tackled the 
agenda we first worked out agreement 
on problems presenting the least diff 
culty. By disposing of these minor 
differences we got ourselves unclut- 
tered of all but a few of our agenda 
items. 

Then we set to work on the rela- 
tively tough ones. We had many 
meetings. Sometimes the outlook ap- 
peared gloomy. But on neither side 
was there a letup of determination to 
push through to a mutually satisfac- 
tory solution—a new constitution for 
a new merged labor organization. 

We were greatly helped by the na- 
tional AFL-CIO, which was ready to 
advise on problems whenever the need 
for advice was felt. We were helped. 
too, by the regional office of the AFL 
CIO. 

What really carried us through to 
merger was the dedication of all con- 
cerned to succeed and a refusal to call 
it quits, even after long days and long 
nights of discussion over points that 
seemed unwilling to yield even to our 
strongest efforts. 


iy Connecticut the membership 
strength of the CFL and CSIUC, 
on a per capita basis, was so close as 
to be considered equal for all practi- 
cal purposes. It was decided, there- 
fore, that in the best tradition of de- 
mocracy, the number of top officers 
and vice-presidents, making up the 
executive board, be equally divided. 

The result was my election as pres- 
ident, the election of Timothy J. Col- 
lins, president of the CFL, as execu 
tive vice-president, the election of Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, secretary-treasure! 
of the CFL, to the same position in 
the new organization, and the election 
of John J. Driscoll, secretary-treas- 
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urer of the CSIUC, to the post of ex- 
ecutive secretary. Fifteen vice-presi- 
dents were elected from the ranks of 
the Connecticut Federation of Labor 
and the same number from the Con- 
necticut State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

The problem of per capita tax was 
settled by a formula which, when con- 
sidered in its essence, was nothing 
more than arithmetical common sense 
as best we could visualize it for the 
future. 

The CSIUC’s per capita tax had 
been six cents, the CFL’s five cents. 
It was agreed that if per capita pay- 
ing membership was below 185,000, 
the per capita would be six cents, but 
if the total monthly membership rose 
above the 185,000 mark and con- 
tinued above this mark for two con- 
secutive months, per capita tax would 
drop to five cents. On the other hand, 
if the total monthly membership fell 
below 175,000 for two successive 
months, the per capita would revert 
to six cents. 

The per capita tax formula was 
designed to maintain economic sta- 
bility. 

Another factor in determining the 
per capita formula was our projected 
thinking regarding the budgetary 
needs of the merged organization. 
Taken into account was our resolve 
to work with even more energy, 
diligence and utilization of the tools 
of labor to raise our standards of 
achievement in the fields of commu- 
nity services, legislative and political 
activity, education and public rela- 
tions, plus many more services for the 
good of labor and the whole com- 
munity. 

Both the State Federation of La- 
bor and the State Industrial Union 
Council had been active in the fields 
| have specifically mentioned. How- 
ever, this is a changing world, with 
the pace of change running at a faster 
and faster rate, so we know we must 
increase the impact of current pro- 
grams and take on new projects. 

What do we plan to do that will 
be new? 

What are the program items to be 
added ? 

One step of immeasurable impor- 
tance is the setting up of an Atemic 
Energy Committee. It will be the job 
of this committee, acting through the 
State Labor Council, to press for 
greatly expedited development of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses and 
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to acquire and disseminate knowledge 
on the hazards of radiation, as well 
as to modernize the Connecticut work- 
men’s compensation law to provide 
coverage for ills brought on by ex- 
posure to radiation suffered in places 
of employment. 

John Driscoll, Council executive 
secretary, has made extensive study 
of many phases of atomic energy, in- 
cluding power development and radia- 
tion hazards. He has drawn up a 
proposal for setting up an Atomic 
Energy Committee. His proposal sets 
forth what the objectives of the com- 
mittee should be in terms of the duties 
it will be asked to undertake. 

Joseph Rourke, CSLC secretary- 
treasurer, will be of tremendous value 
to the merged organization in all of 
its activities. He has acquaintanceship 
and friendship throughout the state 
with an almost unbelievably large 
number of people, both in and out of 
the labor movement. 

Joe is one of those rare individuals 
who, although he has had to engage 
in many struggles with their inevi- 
table strife, has consistently wound 
up making many more friends! 

Brother Rourke is serving the 
Council as legislative agent on top of 
his duties as secretary-treasurer. He is 
ably assisted by attorney Margaret C. 
Driscoll, long-time legislative agent 
of the former CSIUC. Mrs. Driscoll 
is the merged organization’s legisla- 
tive counsel. 


EFORE merger, it was not uncom- 
B mon for the CSIUC and CFL to 
differ on minor points of legislation. 
But no matter how minor were those 
differences, the enemies of organized 
labor exploited them to whatever ex- 
tent they were exploitable. 

Under merger there will be one leg- 
islative program; there can no 
longer be differences. Conventions 
of the merged organization will de- 
termine a broad legislative program. 
Between conventions, as events occur, 
the executive board will develop the 
detail. 

In executive board meetings there 
will be differences of opinion, of 
course. We do not have, nor do we 
want, a rubber-stamp organization. 
But these differences will be ironed 
out in democratic fashion and policy 
decided. 

In the field of education we are 
already busy on a program of vital 
importance to the state’s school sys- 


tem. There exists today a rather ter- 
rifying imbalance between the great 
quantities of study material available 
in the schools from big business 
sources and the meager amount of 
informative and educational material 
available from labor. 

In our program to correct this sit- 
uation, Ruth Warren Greenberg, di- 
rector of education for the Council, 
who held the same position with the 
old State Federation of Labor, is in 
charge. She has the additional task 
of directing women’s activities. 

Norman Zolot is serving as the 
Council’s legal counsel. He was for- 
merly associated with the State Fed- 
eration. Attorney Zolot has had long 
experience with labor laws and with 
laws in general. His competence is 
a real asset to the Council. 

The Council publishes a monthly 
newspaper, Connecticut Vanguard. 
The contents of the newspaper will 
be expanded to meet the needs of the 
united organization and its affiliates. 
The Council’s paper is edited by Har- 
old Senior, our director of public re- 
lations and publications. 

I started this piece by saying that 
merger in Connecticut is working. It 
definitely is. To me the gains accom- 
plished in a short time have been 
truly inspiring. 

I think it is well demonstrated that 
the program of the Connecticut State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, is a pro- 
gram of genuine, dedicated coopera- 
tion by Council officers, staff members 
and Council affiliates and their mem- 
bership. 

All of us are determined to set new 
records of accomplishment. It seems 
to me that it is no more than simple, 
easy prophecy to say that with all 
these assets working in our favor, the 
goals we have set will be achieved. 


“DON'T FORGET THE 


UNION 








ORT AT THE CROSSROADS 


HE Inter-American Regional 
eens of Workers 

(ORIT) is going through a pe- 
riod of transition which will culmi- 
nate in the selection of a new leader- 
ship at its next convention, scheduled 
for October, in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
This interlude will afford an oppor- 
tunity to make a calm appraisal of 
ORIT’s past policies and organiza- 
tional structure with the view to 
adopting whatever changes experience 
will dictate. 

Since its founding in Mexico City 
in January of 1951, ORIT has had 
two general secretaries—Francisco 
Aguirre of Cuba and Luis Alberto 
Monge of Costa Rica—and one act- 
ing secretary, Arturo Jauregui of 
Peru, who served for eleven months 
during Monge’s leave of absence. 
Monge has now resigned his post, ef- 
fective May 1, in order to return to 
Costa Rica where, in the last general 
election, he was elected a member of 
Congress. 

Three months ago Arturo Jaure- 
gui, who served the organization as 
assistant secretary and director of or- 
ganization and in many other capaci- 
ties, so that he was known as a sort 
of “Jack of all trades.” returned to 
his native Peru, which he had left in 
January, 1948, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the In- 
ter-American Confederation of Work- 
ers (CIT), which preceded ORIT. 

Previously another Peruvian, Ric- 
ardo Temoche Benitez, who served 
for almost three years as director of 
workers’ education, had left ORIT 
headquarters in order to return home. 
A similar step was taken by an ORIT 
organizer, Leopoldo Pita. 

More staff people left ORIT’s Mex- 
ico City headquarters when the Vene- 
zuelan dictatorship was overthrown, 
among them Pedro Perez Salinas, 
who was assistant to the director of 
education; Manuel Mendez, who had 
succeeded Temoche as director of ed- 
ucation, and Augusto Malave Villal- 
ba, an ORIT-ICFTU organizer last 
stationed in Argentina. 


When the ORIT Executive Board 
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met for the 1958 annual meeting in 
Washington, January 13-15, the im- 
pact of these abrupt changes was well 
understood; but rather than proceed 
hastily to the selection of new per- 
sonnel, it was decided to appoint a 
subcommittee, to which were referred 
all the administrative sections of the 
agenda, such as the budget for 1958, 
and the filling of the vacant posts in 
the ORIT leadership. 

The subcommittee was composed 
of President Tellechea, General Sec- 
retary Monge and committee mem- 
bers William F. Schnitzler and Paul 
Reed for North America and Fidel 
Velasquez and Luis Alberto Colotuz- 
zo for Latin America. Claude Jodoin 
of Canada, O. A. Knight of the Unit- 
ed States, Justino Sanchez Madariaga 
of Mexico and Justiniano Espinosa 
of Colombia were named alternate 
members. 

This subcommittee was also 
charged with developing, in coopera- 
tion with the parent organization, the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, a workable financial, 
educational and organizational pro- 
gram, to survey ORIT operations 
generally and to study the constitu- 
tion and by-laws with a view to ree- 
ommending possible changes. Its first 
meeting was held in Mexico City, 
February 14-16. 

This Mexico City meeting of the 
subcommittee—which was also at- 
tended by Charles H. Millard, ICFTU 
director of organization—marks a 
turning point in the development and 
growth of ORIT. For three solid 
days, undisturbed by social events. 
the participants examined every 
phase of ORIT activities, the possi- 
bilities for future growth and the 
needs required to accomplish it. 

Most important of all, the meeting 
laid the groundwork for a firm un- 
derstanding with the headquarters 
of the parent organization —the 
ICFTU—for closer contact and co- 
ordination in conducting organiza- 
tional activities in the whole terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of ORIT. 

In order to understand the impor- 


tance of this clarification betwee 
ORIT and ICFTU, one must con. 
sider the fact that the history ani 
structure of ORIT, as a regional or- 
ganization, are somewhat differeni 
from those of the other regional or. 
ganizations of the ICFTU, especially 
the Asian and the African. In addi. 
tion to being self-supporting, at least 
as far as personnel and basic organ. 
izational structure are concerned. 
ORIT predates, in fact, the organiza. 
tion of the ICFTU itself. The major. 
ity of its present members joined to- 
gether in forming the CIT as early as 
January, 1948. This organization 
had, to all intent and purpose, the 
same scope as ORIT and it was vol- 
untarily dissolved the day after ORIT 
was launched in January, 1951. 

It was, therefore, somewhat inevi- 
table that some misunderstanding with 
the ICFTU would arise from time to 
time. Now, however, that both Brus- 
sels and Mexico City, the respective 
headquarters of the two organiza: 
tions, have had years of experience 
to draw upon, it has finally been pos- 
sible to work out a formula by which 
operational and educational activities 
would be coordinated so that there 
would be no overlapping and, above 
all, no danger of making it appear 
that the two organizations were com- 
peting rather than being one in pur- 
pose and fact. 


HE next ORIT congress, almost 
Tax months away, will not onl) 
elect a new general secretary and a 
new president (who cannot succeed 
himself, according to the constitu- 
tion) but will also have the task of 
redefining the program of ORIT, es- 
pecially in the light of the changing 
political and labor 
Latin America. It will have also to 
streamline, on the experience of the 
past eight years, the ORIT apparatus 
so as to devote a greater share of 
its own resources, and of the ICFTI 
contributions, to organizational anc 
educational activities. 

The downfall of the dictatorships 
which occurred during the past twe 
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years in Latin America (Argentina, 
Peru, Venezuela, Honduras, Colom- 
bia) has released ORIT from the 
pressing task, which was admirably 
discharged under the leadership of 
Luis Alberto Monge, of fighting the 
dictators in order to regain a degree 
of political freedom that would permit 
the labor movement to function freely. 

A number of critics have described 
this aspect of ORIT activities—which 
nevertheless were always in line with 
the basic policy laid down by the 
ICFTU congresses—as being “too 
political.” Now, of course, although 
all the Latin American dictatorships 
have not disappeared, the need for 
such “political” emphasis of ORIT 
activities no longer exists. We can, 
therefore, safely assume that in the 
future greater emphasis will be given 
to the organizational and educational 
aspects of the ORIT program. 

During this interim period be- 
tween Monge’s retirement and the 
date of the next ORIT convention, 
the administration of ORIT will be 
the responsibility of the three pres- 
ent assistant secretaries, in consulta- 
tion with President Ignacio Gon- 
zalez Tellechea. 

The assistant secretaries are Jim 
Bury of Canada, Alfonso Sanchez 


Madariaga of Mexico and Serafino 


1 
a 
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A Tarnished Silver ‘ing 


From AFL-CIO News 

The Administration is misleading the 
American people in its efforts to put a 
silver lining in the dark clouds of the cur- 
rent recession. It contends that the March 
unemployment figures are “encouraging,” 
that they show a “slowing up of the de- 
cline.” 

There's nothing encouraging about add- 
ing another 25,000 persons to the unem- 
Ployment rolls in a month that normally 
produces a 200,000 drop in joblessness, 
There’s not much slowing up in figures 
showing steel production at 48.6 per cent 
of capacity or automobile production off 
about 225,000 cars for March. There’s no 
silver lining in an economic situation that 
finds 1,146,000 people out of work fifteen 
weeks or longer as of mid-March or nine 
States with insured unemployment exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. 

The nation’s economy is dangerously ill. 
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Romualdi of the AFL-CIO. Al- 
though on a transitory basis, this is 
the first time in the history of ORIT 
that North Americans have assumed 
a large share of the responsibility in 
its administration. 

In the past, the tendency has al- 
ways been to leave the operation of 
ORIT as much as possible in the 
hands of Latin Americans. Although 
the AFL-CIO has always furnished 
one or two assistant secretaries, they 
never operated from ORIT headquar- 
ters. This policy was first changed 
when Jim Bury of Canada was ap- 
pointed resident assistant secretary 
in February, 1957. 


N”™ the new tendency, as a result 
of insistence on the part of the 
Latin Americans themselves, is to 
draw into ORIT, for organizational 
and educational work, as many North 
Americans as there are available and 
qualified. 

Thus, Daniel Benedict of the AFL- 
CIO’s Department of International 
Affairs has been granted a leave of 
absence to take charge, as of May 1, 
of the ORIT Department of Educa- 
tion. At the same time David Stern- 
back has also obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the AFL-CIO in order to 
assume the post of ORIT-ICFTU 


The remedy is strong, decisive action on 
an immediate tax cut for lower and middle 
income groups, an action that should orig- 
inate with the Administration. 

This will prove a more fruitful field than 
trying to tack silver lining into clouds that 
refuse to disappear. 


Off Limits 


From The International Chemical Worker 

In his address before the last Interna- 
tional Labor Press Association convention, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany deplored 
the solicitation of advertising by union pub- 
lications. He declared that anything spon- 
sored by a union should be of sufficient 
value to the members that they would be 
willing to pay for its costs out of union 
funds. 

With this same idea in mind, the ILPA 
code of ethics includes a clause which 
states: “Member publications will not as- 
sociate themselves in any manner with the 


representative in Colombia. Another 
North American, Andrew McLellan, 
formerly adviser to the Texas State 
Federation of Labor on Mexican 
affairs, is now ORIT representative 
in Central America. 

Closely connected with ORIT are 
the inter-American activities of the 
international trade secretariats. In 
a number of them the leadership of 
this work in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is effectively conducted by 
North Americans. For instance, 
Paul K. Reed of the Mine Workers 
Union (who is also a member of the 
ORIT Executive Board); William C. 
Doherty, Jr., representative of the 
Postal, Telegraph and Telephone In- 
ternational, with headquarters in 
Mexico City; “Chip” Levinson of the 
Metal Workers International Federa- 
tion, and Lloyd Haskins of the Oil 
Workers International Federation. 

Similar activities are envisaged by 
the State and Public Service Em- 
ployes, the Textile and Garment 
Workers International, and the Glass 
Blowers. 

Particular mention needs also to 
be made of the work done by Elmer 
Cope and Nick Zonarich of the Steel- 
workers in helping the organization 
of the bauxite workers in the Carib- 
bean area. 
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publication of any yearbook, directory or 
program that has for its primary purpose 
the solicitation of donations under the guise 
of selling advertising.” 

The International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion, through The International Chemical 
VW orker, is bound by the code—although the 
particular provision quoted was unneces- 
sary in the case of our union. This inter- 
national has always forbidden its locals or 
regional organizations to raise funds by 
selling ads for programs, yearbooks, etc. 

In this day and time especially, there is 
no excuse for using a device which can 
only foster ill-will for the cause of labor. 


It Could Boomerang 


From Detroit Building Tradesman 

An unswerving campaign by recognized 
fronts for big business is aimed at the 
regulation of the affairs of organized labor 
by one form of government or another, 
local, state or national. 

But a pathway has many twists and 
turns, and so does this drive against unions. 
It could backfire on business. 

If big business wants restrictive legisla- 
tion, why not present it with a dose of its 
own medicine? 
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let's Be Fair to Our Older People 


Y REASON of our antiquated 
practice of measuring human 
competence in terms of the 

number of birthdays a person has 
had, this country is depriving itself 
of the services of hundreds of thou- 
sands of mature people whose expe- 
rience and skills are probably at a 
higher level than at any previous 
time in their lives. 

Millions of others of the older peo- 
ple who built our nation are prob- 
ably beyond the period of full-time 
gainful employment, yet are capable 
of making significant contributions 
to our economy and community life 
if we will but give them the oppor- 
tunity. Instead, a majority of them 
are being shelved and ignored and 
being allowed to deteriorate for lack 
of restorative health services, useful 
activity and decent housing. 

I cannot understand why it is, 
when we have extended the length of 
life and presumably the period of 
physical vigor and health, that the 


proportion of persons over 65 who 
are at work should continue to de- 
cline. Yet this is what has been hap- 


pening over the past decade. I be- 
lieve we should find out why. 

Every day I receive heart-breaking 
letters which tell of the plight of our 
older citizens who find it impossible 
to stretch their incomes and pensions 
to meet the cost of living. 

I know that Congress has made 
provision—through the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program, public 
assistance, railroad retirement, the 
civil service retirement system, pen- 
sions for military personnel and vet- 
erans—for retirement income for the 
majority of older persons no longer 
working. And I know that in many 
cases these incomes are being sup- 
plemented by pensions from former 
employers and by personal savings. 

Despite these advances, study after 
study has shown that two-thirds of 
of our older people are trying to 
scrape along on less than $1000 a 
year. A recent nationwide study com- 
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By JOHN FOGARTY 
Congressman from Rhode Island 


pared the amount of income received 
by older persons with careful esti- 
mates of the cost of living. The con- 
clusion reached by the University of 
California experts was that almost 
one-half of our older couples and 
about three-fourths of our older in- 
dividuals did not have enough income 
to live at a minimum standard of 
health and decency. 

Several months ago I participated 
in hearings which were held as part 
of a survey of Rhode Island’s pro- 
grams on aging. I was appalled to 
learn that many of the retired work- 
ers and widows in my own state do 
not have enough income to pay for 
maintenance and special assessments 
on their homes, for medical care or 
even, in some cases, for transporta- 
tion to attend religious services and 
recreation centers. 

Something like three-fifths of our 
older people are suffering from one 
and often two or more long-term ill- 
nesses. Many of these citizens are 
in desperate need of medical care. 
Poor health accounts for more than 
one-half of the retirements from work 
today. 

At the same time there seems to be 
a rising opinion among medical peo- 
ple and gerontologists that much of 
the current disability and deteriora- 
tion among older people is totally un- 
necessary. 

It was recently reported to me that 
in one of our Midwestern states the 
mental hospitals are sheltering 5,000 
older people who are there merely be- 
cause their communities have neg- 
lected them. I am told some countries 
with an older population similar to 
ours have not built a single mental 
hospital since the end of the war and 
even have empty beds in their mental 
hospitals. 

What is the explanation for this 
amazing contrast? Why are we ask- 
ing for huge appropriations to build 
more mental hospitals for our older 
people? 

Longer years of living will be noth- 
ing more than added years of misery 


if they are to be spent in sickness and 
in progressive decline in a mental hos. 
pital. 

Our older citizens want to be 
healthy and they want to remain in 
their own homes and communities. 
We cannot go on putting them out of 
sight in any convenient storage place. 


ucH of the progress we hope will 

be made in improving the health 
and other circumstances of older peo- 
ple depends upon further research. A 
good deal of research is being done— 
on medical problems and the aging 
process, on methods of rehabilitation, 
on the psychological and sociological 
factors in aging, on the characteris. 
tics of older workers and on other 
problems. 

In 1952 we made an intensive study 
of the housing circumstances and 
needs among the older people of 
Rhode Island. One of the tragic con- 
clusions reached by the study commis- 
sion was that 33 per cent of our older 
people were without central heating 
in their homes and that 27 per cent 
were forced to live in housing grossly 
substandard in other respects. 

More than one-fourth of Rhode Is- 
land’s older population are living in 
homes that are dilapidated or without 
elemental sanitary facilities. 

Among those who are trying to live 
on public assistance, the situation is 
almost twice as bad, for some 53 per 
cent of these were found in dilapi- 
dated housing or lacking the basic 
sanitary facilities. 

Let me point out that we as a s0- 
ciety are fostering this kind of living. 
Every time a public assistance grant 
is made to cover the rent of an older 
person living in a dilapidated or un- 
sanitary dwelling we are subsidizing 
the continued existence of that dwell: 
ing. 

The picture I have been describing 
is that of my own state, Rhode Island. 
I wish I could assure my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives that 
the older people in their own districts 
are living more comfortably. I cam 
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not do so. The figures that I have 
cited for my own state parallel very 
closely those reported by the Census 
Bureau for the country as a whole. 
Decent housing for our senior citizens 
is a nationwide need. 

| have indicated the physical char- 
acteristics of the places our older peo- 
ple are forced to call their homes. I 
have said nothing about the tremen- 
dous loneliness and isolation of large 
proportions of our aged couples and 
particularly of the millions of older 
people who are widowed or who were 
never married. 

During recent years there have been 
significant experiments in the devel- 
opment of both community and in- 
stitutional housing for older people. 
No systematic studies have been un- 
dertaken, as far as I know, on the 
extent to which these various kinds of 
housing and living arrangements are 
meeting the needs of the older peo- 
ple who are living in them. 

I consider it to be of first impor- 
tance that the people who are having 
the experience with this housing 
should be brought together to share 
with others the knowledge they are 
gaining and to make recommenda- 
tions for broad programs of action. 

I have mentioned our wasteful poli- 
cies regarding the utilization of mid- 
die-aged and older workers, and I 
believe this matter is of utmost impor- 
tance. At the same time we must rec- 
ognize that the majority of our older 
people will have to look elsewhere for 
their principal satisfactions of living. 

Some 60 per cent, or about 4,000,- 
000, of our older men and 90 per cent, 
or about 7,000,000, of our older wom- 
en are not working and are not likely 
to work again unless it is in some 
form of part-time employment. 

These 11,000,000 men and women 
and a good many more below the age 
of 65 represent the achievement of 
longer life. They are people whose 
lives have been extended beyond the 
period in which they made their prin- 
cipal contributions to society. It is 
they who helped build the country and 
to whom we owe a great deal. 

The tragedy is that we have not 
found new ways in which they can be 
useful and enjoy the satisfactions of 
belonging and self-sufficiency. Our 
tendency has been to set them aside 
and to ignore them when we should 
have been providing new opportuni- 
ties through which they could be use- 
ful. We have, in short, created long- 
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er life and more years in retirement 
without making them self-sufficient 
and meaningful years. 

This represents to me the great 
tragedy of aging. Social isolation, 
lonesomeness and inactivity lead to 
physical and mental deterioration and 
dependency. Unless we do something 
about it, I am convinced that we shall 
have an enormous amount of physical 
and mental breakdown which will fill 
our hospitals and old-age homes to 
overflowing and a growing population 
of embittered older people. 


HE most hopeful aspect of this sit- 
‘Tea is that older people them- 
selves, for the most part, want to be 
active and useful. In a few places 
where evening schools and libraries 
are providing special programs for 
them, older people are taking advan- 
tage of them. Activity centers are be- 
ing set up around the country and 
are doing a thriving business in edu- 
cation, arts and crafts, and recreation 
—all of which are keeping older peo- 
ple healthy and happy. 

Here and there the older citizens 
have created work opportunities for 
themselves. Several cities report that 
older people have organized them- 
selves and offered their services as 
voluntary contributions to their com- 
munities. These are all good signs, 
but we know too little about them and 
their spread is altogether too slow. 


There is a need for trained person- 
nel to work in many different capaci- 
ties with our older people. Old age 
is a special period of life, and there is 
general agreement that special train- 
ing is required for those who are go- 
ing to work with the aging and aged. 
This is true in the health services, in 
employment counseling, in adult ed- 
ucation and recreation and in the ad- 
ministration of institutions which 
minister to the needs of the elderly. 

The United States has about 25,000 
homes for the aged and nursing 
homes. They are housing more than 
500,000 older people. Yet, to the best 
of my knowledge, there is not one 
bonafide training program in the 
country through which the adminis- 
trators of these homes can receive 
adequate preparation for their jobs. 

It is eight years since the first Con- 
ference on Aging was held. Consid- 
erable experience has been gained in 
the interval. Many additional organ- 
izations and individuals have entered 
the field. I am certain there would 
be great value in providing them op- 
portunity to come together, first in 
their own states and then in a na- 
tional forum, to take stock of where 
we are and where we should be going. 

The first conference on aging stim- 
ulated a good deal of activity. A new 
White House conference would stim- 
ulate more. 

It cannot come too quickly. 


AFL-CIO Stand on Cuba 


beer AFL-CIO is “reluctant to pass 
individual judgment” or to as- 
sume that it knows better than the 
Cuban Confederation of Workers how 
to protect the interests of the Cuban 


workers and their organizations, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
said in a statement last month on the 
situation in Cuba. 

“This judgment,” he added, “will 
eventually be passed by the Cuban 
workers themselves and, if necessary, 
by the ICFTU and ORIT.” 

Mr. Meany noted that the AFL- 
CIO has been urged “from many 
quarters” to take a stand contrary to 
the policy adopted by the CTC. The 
Cuban labor movement has declared 
itself opposed to the general strike 
weapon of the Fidel Castro forces 
seeking to overthrow the regime of 
General Fulgencio Batista. 


The CTC, the president of the AFL- 


CIO pointed out, “is an affiliate in 
good standing” of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and its inter-American organization 
(ORIT). 

Mr. Meany reaffirmed AFL-CIO 
“concurrence” with the resolution on 
Cuba adopted at the last meeting of 
the ORIT executive board in January, 
which pledged “strong and effective 
support to the people of all nations 
when their political and civil rights 
and liberties are suppressed or en- 
dangered.” 

This resolution reaffirmed ORIT’s 
historic policy of “opposition to all 
forms of oppression and dictator- 
ship” and expressed “sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems” of the 
Cuban Confederation of Workers. 

Elections in Cuba must be “freely 
conducted along democratic lines,” 
the ORIT resolution emphasized. 
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bThirty years ago Lodge 439 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks in 
Decatur, Ill., decided to establish a 
credit union. From an initial mem- 
bership of fifteen and assets of $26, 
the credit union has grown to a mem- 
bership of 11,478, with assets of 
$12,000,000. Serving Wabash Rail- 
road employes, it is the largest rail- 
road credit union in the nation. 


>The Canadian Labor Congress is 
urging its affiliated unions to press 
for higher wages, shorter hours and 
supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits as a means of fighting unemploy- 
ment. Union members were asked to 
avoid taking on extra jobs at this 
time and unions were called on to dis- 
courage overtime. 


PLocal 880 of the Retail Clerks, 
Cleveland, had a capacity turnout 
when a fashion show was scheduled 
as an after-meeting attraction. The 
master of ceremonies for the show 
was Bill Boehm, a well-known local 
personality. 


>Vice-President Thomas E. Boyle of 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union has been appointed to a six- 
year term on the New Jersey Media- 
tion Board by Governor Robert Mey- 
ner. Mr. Boyle, whose home is in 
Newark, intends to continue with his 


ICWU duties. 


bLocal 101 of the Transport Workers, 
Brooklyn, has scheduled regular 
monthly educational sessions for its 
members. The international union’s 
education department worked with 
officers of the local in setting up the 
programs. 


bRoosevelt University, Chicago, has 
received $5000 from the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation. The university has 
received more than $40,000 for schol- 
arships from the foundation in the 
last decade. 


>The sixty-second anniversary of the 
Minnesota Union Advocate occurred 
recently, The weekly newspaper is 
published at St. Paul. It was estab- 
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Retail Clerks are picketing Montgomery Ward. Company’s feudal anti-unionism 


brought on the strike. 


lished by P. J. Geraghty, a member 
of the Typographical Union and an 
AFL organizer in the Twin Cities. 


>Thirty-six members of the United 
Steelworkers of America at the Lan- 
caster, Pa., plant of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation collected 
more than $12,000 in back pay as the 
result of a case pushed by Local 5156 
and District 11. 


bLodge 149, Railway Clerks, Spring- 
field, Mo., had a record turnout at 
a recent meeting. Attendance prizes 
and ice cream pie were credited with 
helping bring out the membership. A 
unanimous vote was cast to allocate 
a small entertainment budget for a 
social event every three months. 


Unions across the country are backing Clerks’ fight. 


>bFour coat contracting shops near 
Los Angeles have recently been 
signed to agreements by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. About 160 workers are em- 
ployed in the newly organized shops. 
The contracts provide wage increases 
and all benefits of the union’s stand- 
ard agreement. 


>Higher hourly wages have been won 
recently by the Textile Workers 
Union of America for the 200 em- 
ployes of the Textile By-Products 
Corporation at Hudson, N. Y. 


bLocal 41, Insurance Workers, held a 
dinner party at Meriden, Conn., to 
honor Frank Abel, a charter member. 
on the occasion of his retirement. 


Heart Attack Fatal to Andrew Blanch 


Andrew Blanch, superintendent of 
the AFL-CIO Building in Washing- 
ton, died suddenly of a heart attack 
while visiting relatives in the nation’s 
capital last month. 

Mr. Blanch, 52, was a long-time 
member of the Plumbers. He be- 
longed to Local 5 in Washington. 
During construction of labor’s head- 
quarters building he worked as a 
supervisor. 

He had also served as a councilman 
in suburban Falls Church, Virginia, 
where he had his home. 


Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Vernie B. Blanch; a daughter, Elea- 
nor, who is employed by COPE; a 
brother, Frank Blanch of Arlington, 
Virginia; and two foster sisters, Mrs. 
George Meany of Bethesda, Mary: 
land, and Mrs. Anna Fallon of New 
York. 

Many AFL-CIO staff members at- 
tended the funeral services, which 
were held in St. James Catholic 
Church, Falls Church. 

Burial was in Calvary Memorial 
Park, Fairfax, Virginia. 
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pNearly 100,000 members of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union received Asian flu vaccinations 
under union auspices last year. The 
workers were given the shots at their 
shops, union halls, health centers and 
healthmobiles. 


bLocal 1245 of the Retail Clerks has 
won weekly pay increases of $5 to 
$8 and a reduction in the workweek 
of five hours in an agreement cov- 
ering forty-eight Food Fair stores 
in New Jersey. The new contract 
affects 1,200 employes. 


bLocal 79 of the Painters, Denver, 
has negotiated a three-year contract 
calling for total hourly increases of 
27% cents. This year’s boost was 
10 cents. The employers were repre- 
sented by the Denver Painting Con- 
tractors Association. 


The implications of automation and 
major technological change in col- 
lective bargaining were slated to be 
examined at an AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department conference in 
Washington. 


bLocal 69 of the Insurance Workers 
of America, Holyoke, Mass., has 
elected Lucien Gauthier as president. 
Mike Laduzinski, the former presi- 
dent, continues to serve the local as 
vice-president. 


Vivian Smith, president of Local 
436, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed director of wom- 
en’s activities for the united Alabama 
Labor Council. 


Marion Ingram has been installed 
as president of Local 563, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. Otis Doggett, Mississippi 
representative of the international un- 
ion, participated in the program. 


'The Michigan State AFL-CIO has 
called on Congress to support a pro- 
posal which would permit the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to begin con- 
struction of needed generating plants. 


bLocal 953, Textile Workers Union of 
America, has gained wage increases 
for employes of the Noble Manufac- 
turing Company, Cedartown, Ga. 

bLocal 225, 


Office Employes Inter- 
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national Union, has won sal- 
ary increases, an additional 
paid holiday and an im- 
proved vacation clause for 
office workers in offices of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employes at Mont- 
real, Toronto, Ottawa, Win- 
nipeg and Moncton. 


>A package worth 1814 cents 
an hour has been won by 
Local 282 of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, New Haven, 
Conn., for 350 employes of 
seven stores of the First Na- 
tional supermarket chain. 


bAgents employed by the 
Quaker City Life Insurance 
Company in Washington and 
Baltimore have won higher 
pay and other improvements in a 
new contract negotiated by the In- 
surance Agents International Union. 


>Negotiations between Local 369, 
Utility Workers Union of America, 
and the Boston Edison Company have 
been concluded with a wage settle- 
ment of 5 per cent and an increase in 
the shift differentials. 


>Donald Cameron, 73, a Carpenters 
Union international representative for 
thirty years, died in San Francisco 
after a long illness. He was widely 
known among unions representing 
workers in the shipbuilding and 
mining industries in the West. 


bLocal 401, United Furniture 
Workers, has won a 13-cent 
package wage increase at the 
Oxford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oxford, Pa. The boost 


came after a one-day strike. 


>A basketball team sponsored 
by Local 1200 of the Steelwork- 
ers, Canton, Ohio, won the 
city’s industrial league title. 


bLocal 105, United Furniture 
Workers, has won a general 
wage increase and other ad- 
vances in a new contract with 
Pratt Read and Company, Inc. 


bAfter a strike, the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers obtained 
a union contract at Vanco 
Shirts, Inc., in Fall River, Mass. 





after fifty years of service. 
union’s chief of stenographic personnel. 





Lee Minton (right), president of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers and a vice-president of CARE, 
chats with Indian social worker. 
went to India to attend a labor conference. 


Mr. Minton 


>A $3.50 wage increase is the chief 
feature of the renewed agreement 
between Local 34, Office Employes 
International Union, and 


Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bastian 


>The ninth class of the Training In- 
stitute of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union is sched- 
uled to start next month. Gus Tyler 
is the director. 


PLocal 2116 of the Steelworkers, 
New Boston, Ohio, sponsors teen-age 
dances at its meeting hall. Average 
attendance is 400 at these affairs. 


William C. O'Neill, Plumbers’ assistant 
general secretary-treasurer, hands check 
to Margaret Mitchell on her retirement 


She was 
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Automation’s Impact Has Us Worried 
(Continued from Page 11) 


supermarkets should be readily ap- 
parent. 

In shoe stores, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, possibilities are seen of adapt- 
ing electronic devices and automated 
equipment to retail shoe operations 
so that, the instant a sale is made, the 
price, size and exact description of 
the item sold will be recorded and 
produced on a punched tape with a 
complete record. This would lead to 
the elimination of the “size-up,” the 
weekly inventory check at the store. 

Such an innovation, it is estimated, 
would permit at least ten additional 
man-hours per store each week to be 
used in selling operations rather than 
in counting merchandise. The infor- 
mation could easily be adapted to use 
at the warehouse and provide infor- 
mation for future manufacturing op- 
erations. 

The manufacturers of the equip- 
ment have developed a fully auto- 
matic, electronic, punched card trans- 
mitter that is capable of transmitting 
or receiving audible sounds at the 
rate of almost 1,000 alphabetical or 
numerical characters a minute and 
converting the sounds into standard 
punched cards. This makes it pos- 
sible to transmit data electronically 
from store units to headquarters. It 
may soon be possible to drive into 
a gasoline station, have your tank 
filled automatically and the cost billed 
to your electronic credit card by 
machine. 

It seems possible, through various 
sensory devices, to handle even pa- 
pers electronically. A step in this 
direction by the U.S. Post Office is 
reported. It involves the sorting of 
envelopes by code-reading devices. 


O™ company is developing a ma- 
chine which requires merely the 
typing of a code on a sales check, a 
bill or a job ticket, and the paper is 
whisked to one of fifty-one appro- 
priate bins in less than one-third of 
a second. 

Other devices being experimented 
with include one which automatically 
selects from a stack bin any items 
called for by an operator who simply 
punches keys on a keyboard. One 
operator is thus able to do the work 
of ten stock boys. 
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Devices of this kind, used in con- 
junction with automatic code-reading 
conveyors, would bring about a com- 
plete revolution in the movement of 
merchandise into and out of retail 
stores and warehouses. 

The more we look at some of these 
machines, the more of a job night- 
mare we seem to be facing. 

The automation principles I have 
described for retailing are also ap- 
plicable to warehousing. In one in- 
stallation in a warehouse, there is an 
automatic system of sorting and dis- 
tributing merchandise from a receiv- 
ing platform to sixteen different stock 
rooms located on three different 
floors. Shipment can be effected by 
reversing the operation. 

The control device records the des- 
tination of all the containers and 
keeps a complete inventory, adding 
and subtracting the merchandise as 
received and shipped. Nothing has 
to be moved, no records have to be 
kept other than what the automatic 
equipment does and provides in the 
way of information. 

It is estimated that labor costs in 
warehousing can be reduced in this 
way by at least 50 per cent, together 
with a saving of 25 per cent in the 
cost of space, in addition to securing 
better control of inventory. 

Fortune headlined an article not 
long ago with the phrase: “The Push- 
button Warehouse.” The article noted 
that most warehouse operations have 
relied on primitive tools, but as pro- 
duction lines turn out goods faster 
than the warehouses are able to han- 
dle them, industrial engineers are 
coming up with new automatic de- 
vices that have been successfully ap- 
plied to this preblem. 

The Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany stores its belts, garters and sus- 
penders in inclined chutes very much 
like candy in a vending machine, en- 
abling one man at a keyboard to pick 
from stock all the items needed to fill 
orders. In three hours he is able to 
do the job that used to take three men 
an entire day. 

The H. J. Heinz Company has put 
up a warehouse in Pittsburgh which 
can handle up to 6,000 cases in one 
continuous flow. A network of con- 
veyor belts sorts the cases as they 
come from production, takes them to 


stacking machines and piles them op 
double-decked wooden pallets. 

Lever Brothers’ warehouse at Ham. 
mond, Indiana, while incorporating 
the Heinz techniques, adds order as. 
sembling and shipping. Lever’s Ham. 
mond plant turns out twenty different 
products, all leaving the production 
line in sealed cases which can be han. 
dled most easily on pallets. Photo. 
electric cells scan the passing cases of 
soap and powder items and sort them 
according to product, by counting the 
series of black streaks inked on the 
cardboard. 

In New York City the Judy Bond 
Company uses a computer-controlled 
conveyor system to assemble orders 
totaling 6,000,000 blouses a year. 
Prior to the installation of this equip. 
ment, a back-log of several weeks 
would pile up and overtime would be 
required. The additional costs have 
now been eliminated. 

In White Plains, New York, the 
Alexander department store moved to 
a new building at the end of 1956. 
An automated system to sort and dis- 
tribute merchandise from the receiv- 
ing platform to the sixteen stock 
rooms was installed. The system is 
actually an integrated stock selection 
method in which one dispatcher does 
the work formerly performed by a 
dozen stock clerks. It is said that the 
equipment for this installation cost 
about $175,000 and replaces about 
$25,000 a year of human labor. 

The advantages of the Alexander 
system are said to be a speedup in 
the movement of trucks at the receiv- 
ing platform, avoidance of conges- 
tion on the platform, elimination of 
the need for elevators or hoists and 
reduction of stock boy traffic. 

The entire system is controlled by 
a pushbutton console with a built-in 
memory located at the receiving plat: 
form and operated by the receiving 
clerk. Merchandise from trucks is 
automatically distributed—packaged 
goods on conveyors, hanging goods 
on monorails. 

The device takes control of the 
goods, transmitting instructions to 
the equipment, including deflectors 
and other mechanisms which take off 
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the correct container or section of 
hanging goods at the predetermined 
stock room and hold it for later dis- 
position. 

The system is engineered to dis- 
tribute cartons up to forty-eight 
inches long, twenty-eight inches wide 
and thirty-eight inches high and four- 
foot trolleys of hanging goods. It is 
even reversible so that goods may be 
returned from stock rooms to the 
shipping point. The belts and mono- 
rails are along the interior walls, so 
that they do not interfere with store 
operations. Regardless of the order 
in which the units are fed into the 
system, or the number of units on the 
conveyors at one time, each gets off 
at its proper destination. 

It would be possible to develop a 
completely electronic check-out coun- 
ter. Merchandise can be marked in a 
code which would be picked up by an 
electronic scanner. This would ac- 
tuate electronic computers and other 
devices which would not only instan- 
taneously record the shopper’s total 
purchases but would also record sales 
information for inventory purposes. 

If it is possible to have automatic 
toll-collecting machines on the turn- 
pikes, then it seems completely pos- 
sible for the engineers to devise a 
completely automatic retail store. 

The housewife would be able to sit 
at home, place her order by electronic 
devices and be billed automatically. 


heed happens to human labor 
when tasks become fully auto- 
matic? One engineering concern ad- 
mits that it has not yet been able to 
eliminate people completely. ; 

However, Allan Harvey, of the 
Dasol Corporation, was able to tell 
the American Management Associa- 
tion last June that his concern had 
already designed warehouse systems 
which cut the number of employes to 
substantially less than half. 

“In a recent installation,” he said, 
“a high degree of automation has cut 
direct labor from 1,600 hours per 
week to 700 hours per week.” 

And overtime, which had previous- 
ly been a common thing, was wiped 
out completely, 

The ultimate objective, according 
to the engineers, is to have an opera- 
tion which will receive goods from 
manufacturers and then inspect, 
mark, allocate, pick, pack and deliver 
them to customers with as little stop- 
ping as possible. Direct labor costs, 
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it is estimated, can be reduced by 
48 to 72 per cent, depending on vol- 
ume. 

The system brings the work to the 
few workers who remain and takes it 
from them again in a never-ending, 
continuous flow. 

The Dasol Corporation speaks of 
one automatic warehousing installa- 
tion in which it slashed expenditures 
for labor from $414,000 a year to 
$161,000. 

An interesting question to ask of 
the engineers is: How is all that pur- 
chasing power to be replaced? 

Of course, there are other savings 
also. Space is saved so that rent is 
reduced. There are lower supervision 
costs, delays are eliminated, handling 
is speeded up. But while manage- 
ment is working out integrated inven- 
tory, shipping and sales methods and 
coordinating all of these processes 
with production, it is overlooking the 
simple human problems involved. 

Perhaps it is true that the wave of 
the future is to incorporate into ma- 
terial-handling and retail operations 
all the technique of data-processing 
and programming so that all phases 
of business are linked—production, 
material handling and selling. 

Yet it is also true that the imme- 
diate problem of job displacement is 
a responsibility that we cannot ignore. 

The Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation is concerned with the im- 
pact that automation has had and will 
continue to have in our industry. 

It is true that the trend toward 
automatic processes may not cause 
immediate major upheaval, but cer- 
tainly there are specific areas and 
specific problems that are arising with 
which we must be concerned. 

Labor displacement can cause con- 
siderable dislocations in community 
life. These can be dealt with only if 
we exercise some foresight. Yet, re- 
grettably, in our area there seems to 
be less exercise of this insofar as the 
labor force is concerned than there is 
in other areas. 

Are we not faced with a paradox? 

Automation increases investment in 
capital costs and decreases investment 
in direct labor, yet an automated 
economy can work well only if the 
economic system is relatively stable. 

Rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions are very upsetting. They place 
an unbearable burden on companies, 
particularly in times of reduced sales. 

Virtually all authorities are agreed 


that automation requires a high level 
of prosperity. Yet if jobs are de- 
stroyed, how long can prosperity 
last? 

The Retail Clerks find it difficult to 
accept the somewhat complacent view 
that, with increased technology, we 
need not be concerned with job loss, 
for new jobs will eventually be 
created. This is an easy answer that 
solves few problems. 

In making retailing and distribu- 
tion more automatic, the objective is 
to reduce the number of manual op- 
erations permanently, and thereby re- 
duce the labor force involved in this 
industry. 

There is need for a good deal more 
study of this problem. We simply 
cannot assume that displaced people 
will be in a position to find other 
types of work, particularly when job 
opportunities in their industry, after 
twenty or thirty years of service, have 
contracted. 


| gear tanme we can hardly expect 
industry, whether at the retail- 
ing or manufacturing end, to reverse 
the tendency toward increasing the 
amount of capital per worker em- 
ployed. Actually, it becomes tech- 
nically impossible in many fields to 
revert to methods using less capital, 
so that we cannot merely assume that 
the economy would automatically re- 
absorb all technologically displaced 
workers, 

The process is a difficult one. Very 
often it is accompanied by consider- 
able hardship on the part of those 
people who are trying to find a new 
place for themselves. 

I don’t mean to suggest that Amer- 
ican industry faces the specter of be- 
coming completely robot and com- 
pletely automatic. Only between 30 
to 50 per cent of manufacturing in- 
dustry can use automation in some 
form or other. Industries such as 
gasoline manufacture or electrical 
supplies have a high degree of auto- 
mation, whereas house building has a 
very low degree. 

Automation may not play much 
part in agriculture, forestry or pro- 
fessional and other services, but it 
will have a not inconsiderable part to 
play in the distribution fields, in 
warehousing and retail stores. 

Automation increases productivity 
in retailing, just as it does in a De- 
troit automobile plant. This certainly 
suggests that one possible approach 
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would be a more effective sharing of 
the fruits of automation. 

I raise the question whether such 
steps as shorter hours and an im- 
proved wage level for the employes, 
as well as passing on savings to con- 
sumers, might not be just the kinds of 
counterweights we need to balance 
the less desirable effects of recent 
automation in the distributive trades. 


Perhaps what we ought to consider 
is whether the rate of adoption of 
automated equipment ought not to 
take into account its social costs. 

If firms were required not only to 
provide for the cost of new equip- 
ment but also to help displaced work- 
ers adjust to the new situation, either 
through compensation pay or through 
retraining, then might not the rate of 


Aid and Trade ...In Trouble 


(Continued from Page 15) 


to retain foreign markets for billions 
of dollars worth of products from our 
factories and farms. 

We cannot afford ever to forget 
this very simple fact of economic 
life: international trade must be a 
two-way street. People all over the 
world want from us a wide variety 
of foods and goods. But they can- 
not buy from us unless they are able 
to sell to us. How else will they get 
the dollars? 

Because we mistakenly thought 
years ago that foreign imports were 
causing our domestic economic dif- 
ficulties, we set up terrifically high 
tariff barriers. In 1934 we realized 
how wrong we had been and have 
been working to undo the damage 
ever since. But progress has been 
slow and uncertain—with backward 
steps being taken every now and then. 


HE danger of new backward steps 
Tin 1958 is very serious. The cur- 
rent economic recession is being 
used as an excuse to cripple the pro- 
gram. With more than five million 
Americans out of work, the protec- 
tionists are declaiming that “this is 
certainly no time to increase imports 
and put still more people out of 
work,” ete. 

This is dangerous nonsense. If 
we want to worsen the recession, we 
should scuttle the reciprocal trade 
program and raise tariffs again. 

What the protectionists forget is 
that there are 4,560,000 American 
workers whose jobs depend upon in- 
ternational trade. These are the men 
and women who manufacture the 
automobiles, machine tools and thou- 
sands of other American products 
that are sold all over the globe, the 
million farm workers who grow the 
foods we send abroad, the Americans 
who transport and distribute goods 
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in international traffic, and the almost 
million workers who process mate- 
rials which we import from abroad. 

Shall we be indifferent to the job 
security of these 4,500,000 Ameri- 
can workers? 

The fact is that in 1934 the reci- 
procal trade program was adopted as 
an anti-depression measure. And it 
did serve to find more customers for 
our surplus farm and industrial pro- 
duction. And in every recession 
since then, foreign purchases of Amer- 
ican goods held up better than did 
domestic demand. It is true today. 

Of course, we do have a serious 
recession. Appropriate action must 
be taken. But cutting trade-is not 
the thing to do. The AFL-CIO and 
its affiliates are vigorously pushing 
a real anti-recession program, includ- 
ing improved unemployment compen- 
sation, tax reductions, public works, 
school construction, extension of min- 
imum wages and similar measures. 

Moreover—recession or not—the 
AFL-CIO has been advocating an 
addition to the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram which is aimed at helping work- 
ers who may in fact be hurt by any 
reduction in tariffs and increase in 
imports. 

Based upon a recommendation of 
President David McDonald of the 
Steelworkers when he served on the 
Randall Commission in 1954, a trade 
adjustment program has been devel- 
oped which is aimed at providing 
some direct assistance to workers, 
industries and communities that can 
demonstrate their difficulties are in 
fact the result of foreign imports. 

This can and does happen occa- 
sionally, and it is unfair to expect a 
small segment of our economy to pay 
the price of a national trade policy. 
AFL-CIO economists have estimated 
that a trade adjustment program 


adoption be at a pace that the ecop. 
omy can absorb without any serioys 
maladjustments ? 

I don’t know that this would ge. 
riously slow up the rate of technolog 
ical change, but if there are benefits 
to be derived from automation. let ys 
not forget that there are also serioys 
social-economic costs involved. 

Attention must be paid to them, 


would cost no more than $2,000,000 
a year. . 

The recession argument is also be- 
ing used against the mutual security 
program. 

“At a time when our own people 
are suffering,” the argument is of. 
fered, “why spend billions to help 
other people?” 

This argument is usually made by 
people whose record in support of 
social welfare measures is not very 
good. Here again it is conveniently 
forgotten by these propagandists that 
our mutual security program provides 
jobs to more than 600,000 Ameri- 
cans because about eighty cents of 
every dollar in the program is spent 
for American goods. 

A cut in mutual security appropria- 
tions at this time, in addition to in- 
viting serious risks in our interna- 
tional objectives, would only aggra- 
vate our economic difficulties at home. 

Within the next two months Con- 
gress will complete action on these 
two vital programs. Opponents are 
active. The protectionist lobby is 
well-organized and _ well-financed. 
The isolationist crowd never lets up. 

It isn’t enough that the President. 
the leaders of both parties and most 
national leaders in every walk of life 
support both the mutual security pro- 
gram and the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Especially in this election year, 
Congressmen are interested in what 
they think their constituents wish. 
AFL-CIO members must not let the 
“anti’s” do all the talking and writing. 

Economic self-interest and_inter- 
national obligations both combine to 
make the case for a liberal foreign 
economic policy today stronger than 
ever. 
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Women at Work 


Condensed from International Labor Review 


UCH has happened during the 
present century to change the 
scope and character of wom- 

en’s employment and the nature of 

the problems facing women as work- 


ers. 

Even within the comparatively 
short span of life of the International 
Labor Organization, emphasis has 
shifted from the physical and moral 
protection of the “weaker sex” to a 
more positive definition of women’s 
role in economic and social life. 

A study by the National Man- 
power Council in the U.S. illustrates 
the evolution of women’s employment 
in modern industrial society. 

The salient features of this evolu- 
tion in the U.S. have been the growth 
in the number of women at work, the 
increasing diversity of their employ- 
ment and the shift from unskilled and 
semi-skilled manual work to clerical 
and sales employment. 

In 1900 if a woman took paid em- 
ployment at all, it was before she was 
married. Today over half the work- 
ing women are married and almost 
half are over 40. Some 30 per cent 
of the married women are in the la- 
bor force. 

More and more women are remain- 
ing in the labor force for most of 
their adult lives, with longer or short- 
er periods of withdrawal for mother- 
hood; and for the first time in the 
country’s history there is a substan- 
tial group of women for whom paid 
employment constitutes far more than 
an experience in youth or a necessity 
imposed by misfortune. 

Most American women are em- 
ployed in occupations with a pre- 
dominance of women; nearly half are 
in occupations where at least three- 
fourths of the workers are women. 

In 1950 almost three-fourths of the 
women workers were in twenty oc- 
cupations, and over half of them 
were in eight only. 

In the course of its study the Na- 
tional Manpower Council held seven 
conferences in different parts of the 
country to gather from employers a 
first-hand account of their policies 
with regard to female personnel. 

The reasons given by employers 
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for hiring or refusing to hire women 
fell into three broad categories. 

The first relates to the influence of 
traditional attitudes, both at the man- 
agement level and among the work- 
ers, according to which the universe 
of jobs is divided into “men’s” and 
“women’s” jobs. 

The characterization of jobs as 
“men’s” or “women’s” overrides con- 
siderations of the skills required for 
them and the qualifications of indi- 
viduals applying for them. 

The second category of reasons of- 
fered by employers for not hiring 
women relates to the characteristics 
of women workers. Women were 
frequently described as more lacking 
in interest and initiative than men, 
as having substantially higher rates 
of absenteeism and turnover, and as 
less committed to paid employment. 

It was suggested, however, that em- 
ployers tend to exaggerate the alleged 
failings of women workers and put 
up with those of men because they 
are accustomed to them. 


ry \HE third broad category of rea- 

I sons advanced by employers as 
affecting their hiring policies was 
comparative labor costs. 


Employers rarely asserted that 
women were preferred for some jobs 
because they could be hired at lower 
rates of pay than men. 

When employers were asked why 
they were now employing more wom- 
en than formerly and why they were 
employing them in many jobs previ- 
ously closed to them, they cited, 
among other things, the shortage of 
male workers, particularly during the 
Second World War. The develop- 
ment of a wider range of skills among 
women and the expansion of job op- 
portunities also had a cumulative ef- 
fect in changing management atti- 
tudes and affecting women’s reaction 
to and preparation for work. 

Some employers considered that 
many companies were adopting more 
positive policies consciously designed 
to expand women’s employment op- 
portunities. Others challenged this 
and expressed the view that the ex- 
pansion of opportunity was only a 


necessary accommodation to labor 
shortage rather than a fundamental 
change in management attitude and 
policy. 

It was the opinion of many em- 
ployers that industry and business 
are still a long way from thinking of 
ability to perform as the sole crite- 
rion and that jobs at all levels are still 
usually designated as belonging either 
to men or to women. 

Experience has shown that there 
are few jobs in modern industry 
which women cannot perform be- 
cause of limitations of strength and 
that there are few, if any, jobs which 
they cannot perform because of un- 
yielding social attitudes. It has also 
shown that women can combine mar- 
riage and work and that many find 
this pattern of life to their taste. 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
to note that analysis of the choice of 
school subjects and occupational 
preferences of girls showed that mar- 
riage is a central concern among sec- 
ondary school girls, affecting their 
choice of subjects, and that their oc- 
cupational leanings reflect the exist- 
ing social attitudes and distribution 
of women in employment. Guidance 
and counseling services reinforce 
rather than alter this pattern. 

Two themes recur in United States 
experience—the striking increase in 
women’s opportunities to participate 
in paid employment and the extent to 
which women’s response to these op- 
portunities has been conditioned by 
their essential concern with their 
functions as wives and mothers. 

Both men and women have some 
liberty to decide for themselves what 
effort they will devote to work and 
to what extent their jobs will rule 
their lives rather than the reverse; 
but few men are free to choose be- 
tween working and not working be- 
fore they reach retirement age. 

This distinction is at the root of 
the fundamental differences between 
the employment patterns of men and 
women. But it is highly significant 
that by far the most striking changes 
in women’s employment in this cen- 
tury have occurred among married 
women with children, 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 
AFL-CIO Department of Legislation 
—America can’t 
turn its back on 
the aspirations 
for a better life 
of the people in 
the underdevel- 
oped countries 
and still maintain 
leadership of the 
forces of free- 
dom. We strengthen the chance that 
democracy and justice will win over 
tyranny by helping to make possible 
sound economic growth in places 
where for countless centuries the peo- 
ple have known only hunger, disease, 
poverty and stagnation. __ 

The AFL-CIO urges that Congress 
extend the mutual security program 
with sufficient funds, authority and 
scope to assure a long-term, con- 
tinuing, effective foreign aid program 
as an essential part of the nation’s 
total foreign policy. 


George Rhodes, Congressman from 
Pennsylvania—Labor’s enemies are 
not so much in- 
terested in doing 
away with mis- 
conduct and rack- 
eteering as they 
are in undermin- 
ing those unions 
which fight for 
liberal _ legisla- 
tion, social re- 
form and a better livelihood for 
working people. The labor move- 
ment is in the forefront of the fight 
for progress and economic abun- 
dance. It is a dynamic, growing in- 
stitution. It must be both aggressive 
and progressive if it is to carry out 
its legitimate objectives and survive 
the test of time. 

An effective labor movement must 
have the political and economic cli- 
mate in which to grow. Labor is in 
politics today because it must be. 
This does not mean that labor must 
sacrifice its trade union objectives 
and become an adjunct of any polit- 
ical part or a pawn in some intri- 
cate political chess game. 

It simply means that labor unions 
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and their membership must take an 
increased interest in political affairs 
of their own community, state and 
nation. 

It means active participation in 
the affairs of government, in the 
nomination and election of public 
officials who understand the labor 
movement, its program and objec- 
tives. It requires an ever-increasing 
awareness among labor union mem- 
bers of the inter-relationships be- 
tween economic policies and _politi- 
cal action. 


John Sherman Cooper, Senator 

from Kentucky,—It is now recog- 

nized, if belated- 

ly, that the long- 

range security of 

the United States, 

as well as the eco- 

nomic position, 

will depend upon 

educated men and 

: women. The 

a 1 problem of edu- 

cation is immense. And we must face 

the fact that the problem cannot be 

met without federal aid. Classroom 

shortages are not new. We all know 

that the shortage has not blossomed 

full-bloom overnight. We have known 

for a long time that not enough 

schools were built during World War 

II and the Korean War because of 

shortages of both manpower and ma- 

terials during those emergencies. But 
we have done little about it. 

According to the Office of Educa- 
tion, we need 140,400 classrooms. Al- 
most half of these classrooms—63,- 
200, to be exact—are needed to take 
care of the overflow or excess of stu- 
dents in relation to present space ca- 
pacity and 77,200 classrooms are 
needed to replace classrooms no long- 
er fit for children to use. 

The nation’s need for a continually 
improving educational program is not 
limited to the need for better facilities. 
We must also find ways of getting and 
retaining more qualified teachers, of 
encouraging the education of the 
gifted, of raising the quality of edu- 
cation. This is a program which will 
adequately prepare the nation’s chil- 
dren for the broader horizons which 


stretch even into the limitless beyond 
of outer space. 

If there was ever a time for the 
nation to take stock of its materials 
for the future, the time is now. 


A. J. Hayes, president, International 

Association of Machinists—The labor 

movement is g 

useful and _ per. 

manent part of 

our social and 

economic system, 

Any intelligent 

reader of history 

or anyone who 

personally re. 

members those 

oft-called “good old days” — when 

men and women and little children 

worked sixteen hours a day and when 

a dollar a day was the prevailing wage 

—does not have to be told what 

unions have done for American work- 

ers or what the labor movement 
means in the American economy. 

The labor movement’s roots run 

deep in our way of life. Its members 

are nothing more than workers who 

have banded together in search of 

human dignity and a better life for 

themselves and their children. They 

are workers who found—like their 

fathers before them—that only 

through trade unions can they win 

dignity for their labor, respect for 

their skills and justice on their job. 


Clinton S. Golden, former vice- 
president, United Steelworkers oj 
America—In the 
heat of the earlier 
struggle to be- 
come established 
and gain recog: 
nition, it was per- 
fectly natural 
that the unions 
would assume 
those who were 
not aligned with them in this effort 
were against them. If this attitude 
ever had any validity, it no longer ex- 
ists. The unions have become well 
established and they have gained re- 
cognition and a very large measure 
of institutional security. 

It is more important now perhaps 
than ever in the past that the unions 
be able to devise methods and pro- 
grams designed to stimulate and make 
possible ever wider and more respon 
sible participation by the members 1" 
their own union affairs. 
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